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LEADING ARTICLES—December 31, 1909. 
INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND HOW TO SECUR™. IT 
WHAT THE RED CROSS STAMPS Do. 

THE NEW YEAR. 

SWEDISH EMPLOYERS END LOCKOUT. 

A RIGHT-KIND RESOLUTION, 


M. P. SCOTT W. G. DICKINSON 


LET 


DICKINSON & SCOTT 


PRINTING CO. 


P DO YOUR PRINTING 

See us before printing your Constitutions, By-Laws, 
Due Books, Business Cards, all kinds and classes of 
Receipt Books, Letter and Envelope Heads, Large or 
Quarter Cards for Balls, Picnics, Ball Tickets and Pro- 
grams. — done in any Color, Style or Design. Give 
us a trial. 


311 BATTERY STREET 


Phone Sutter 58 San Francisco 


Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 
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WE PRINT THE LABOR CLARION 


Society # Commercial 


Souvenirs 
Folders PRINTING 
Cards ae OF ALL KINDS 


GOLD BULLION, SILK EMBROID- 
ERED AND PAINTED 


SILK AND SATIN 
BANNERS 


REVERSIBLE AND RIBBON 
PARADE BADGES 


SILK AND SATIN SASHES 
AND REGALIA 


ALL UNION MADE 


Patronize Home Industry 


WALTER 


860 MISSION STREET 


KEARNY 1966 
PHONES ) HOME J 1966 


Below Sth, near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


Fhates ons Ja.m. Closes\6 p.m. 


LABOR CLARION. 


The Eight Hour Store ; le: 


Specials in Haberdashery 
For Men and Boys 


Each Item Listed Here is Up to the Standard 
of Quality Truly Deserving the Name 
‘‘Hale’s Good Goods’”’ 


Fancy Half Hose, 25c a Pair. 


Full fashioned hose made of fine cotton and lisle, in a variety of 
colors and patterns. 


Black Socks, 15c a Pair. 
These are seamless, guaranteed to be fast black, have silk embroid- 
ered designs in green, red or blue, and may be had in all sizes. 


Four-Thread Cotton Socks, 12%4c’a Pair. 


Solid weave—the famous long-lived “Columbia” socks. They come 
in plain black and tan, have no seams, and are a fast dye. 


Silk Four-in-Hand Ties, 25c Each. 
Cut full, of a good quality silk, in a variety of bright new patterns. 
Light-weight Merino Underwear, 75c a Garment. 


All sizes in this light-weight underwear which comes in the natural 
gray. This underwear has little shrinkage even with repeated wash- 


ings, 
Yfaless 


Market and Sixth Streets, San Francisco 


THE GOODNESS OF THESE 


MEN’S CLOTHES 


Is Apparent to the Most Inexperienced Person 


$100 A WEEK *] 20 


For the Best Values in 


Men’s Suits and Overcoats 


You will appreciate the fine qualities of these clothes 
Every one who sees them wants one 


| 5” Satisfaction Guaranteed | 5” 
~~ MONEY REFUNDED - 


== YOU COME AND SEE THEM —————_- 


THE LEADER 


San Francisco's Greatest Men’s Sample Suit House 


SECOND FLOOR, DOUGLAS BLDG, Junction Market & Eddy Sts. 


Entrance, 908 Market Street and 21 Eddy Street 
Take Elevator—Open Saturday Evenings 


LABOR GLARION 


The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council and the California State Federation of Labor. 


Vol. VIII. 


WHAT THE RED CROSS STAMPS DO. 

[In the issue of the “California Weekly” of 
December 17th appeared the following account 
of’the work performed in San Francisco to coun- 
teract the ravages of tuberculosis. The third 
paragraph gives appalling figures. The unselfish 
efforts of all associated with the great work mer- 
its the heartiest commendation and support of 
the people generally. Particularly should this 
apply to the wage earners, for they contribute 
more to the death toll than any other section 
of the community.—Editor.] 

“Don’t spit!” 

That is inelegant and terse, but, if every man, 
woman and child in the world obeyed it, the 
greatest physical scourge in the world would be 
obliterated in one generation, and a case of tu- 
berculosis would then be as rare as a case of 
smallpox is today. 

Ten thousand people in San Francisco are in- 
fected with tuberculosis, three people there die 
of it every working day. One death out of every 
six and a half in San Francisco is caused by tu- 
berculosis. Counting the lost earning capacity 
of tuberculous sufferers, the economic loss to San 
Francisco from tuberculosis is $3,000,000 a year. 

Is it not, then, one of the greatest beneficences 
to cure and prevent tuberculosis? And is it not 
cheap, at any cost, to cure and prevent it? 

The sale of the Red Cross Christmas Stamps 
is simply one device for achieving this desir- 
able end. The American Red Cross, of which 
President Taft is president, prepares these stamps 
at Washington and sends them to the local as- 
sociations throughout the country. In San Fran- 
cisco, the organization in which this campaign 
centers is the San Francisco Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. With 
the stamps are sent display cards and other ad- 
vertising material. The stamps are sold by local 
merchants absolutely without charge to either the 
Red Cross or the association. The entire gross 
receipts are turned over to the local association, 
which sends one-fifth of them to the Red Cross 
to pay the actual cost of the stamps, display cards 
and expressage.. The local association keeps the 
other four-fifths and applies it to the eradication 
of tuberculosis. 

The San Francisco association used the funds 
received from the sale last Christmas, together 
With private donations, to erect a permanent 
building at 1547 Jackson street for a tuberculosis 
clinic and dispensary. This building is now oc- 
cupied and daily, except Friday, the free clinic 
is open from 8:30 to 10 o’clock in the morning. 
\lready an average of twelve indigent patients 
are examined daily. The examining physicians 
give their services free, each of five hospitals 
sending a doctor one day of each week., These 
hospitals are the Mount Zion, the Lane, the Uni- 
versity of California, the Hahnemann, and the 
Fruit and Flower Mission. 

The advanced cases at this clinic are easily 
detected. But the disease in its earlier stages 
is one of the most difficult to diagnose, and 
much time and care'are necessary to make sure 
of its existence. The precautions in the clinic 
are supplemented by the work of the visiting 
nurses, of whom three are attached to the staff 
of the association. One of these nurses calls 
at the home of every tuberculosis patient and 
compiles what is called the “social history” of 
the case; that is, the probable source of infec- 

{Continued on Page 10,) 
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“Industrial Hygiene and How to 
Secure It.” Talk Delivered at 
University of California 


On Wednesday, November 24th, the editor of 
the “Labor Clarion” was asked to speak before 
the Department of Economics at the University 
of California on the subject of “Industrial Hy- 
giene and How to Secure It.” The invitation was 
accepted, for it afforded an opportunity to say a 
good word for the trade union in a line of en- 
deavor that is close to our community life. 


Quotations from the records of the American 
Federation of Labor, International Typograph- 
ical Union, State Federation of Labor, Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union, as well as 
other organizations, were quoted to show the pro- 
gressive work performed by the labor move- 
ment. In part, the speaker said: 

“The evolution in the industrial world is a 
marked sign of the times. Not very many years 
ago—before machinery came to save labor and 
before the combinations of the present era—the 
industrial problem was simple. Today it is com- 
plex. 

“It is refreshing to note the painstaking study 
of the colleges in economic themes. There are 
some men in business life who intimate that 
college-bred men and women are sometimes de- 
ficient in meeting the practical necessities that 
arise—that the theoretical o’ershadows. While 
occasionally this may be true, the fact remains 
that the trained mind, disciplined by study and 
research, is an asset in the battle of life that can- 
not be overestimated. When we find, as we do, 
our universities leading the way in ascertaining 
what is.best for our community life, we have an 
exemplification of the combined force for good 
of the faculty and student bodies. To go out 
into the world equipped with a college education 
is a heritage that makes the world better, 

“It has been my pleasure to note the sympa- 
thetic trend of mind of the members of the faculty 
of this great university of the State of California 
when dealing with economic questions. Dr. 
Peixotto, Miss Lucile Eaves, Dr. John Graham 
Brooks and Professor Miller I have known to 
follow closely the problems of labor and their 
relation to every-day life. 

“Hygiene has been described as the study of 
the prevention of disease, the art of preserving 
health, and securing what Juvenal considered the 
best gift of the gods, ‘a sound mind in a sound 
body,’ through wise sanitary precautions and at- 
tention to diet. In this way growth will be in- 
creasingly perfected, life become more vigorous, 
decay less rapid, and death more remote. 

“Industrial hygiene in olden days was not an 
acute problem. Employer and employed worked 
together. Today hundreds, occasionally thousands, 
are employed in factories and shops, producing 
the needful commodities, as well as those not 
so needful. With this massing of human beings 


-has come the problem of industrial hygiene—the 


art of preventing disease by preserving health. 
“Our community life is so intertwined that the 

student realizes that the concern of one is the 

concern of all. It may be possible that when 


the unsanitary workroom in San Francisco or 
(Continued on Page 6.) 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


A Fake Five-Year Endowment Fraternal Society. 


To the People. Letter No. 26. 

The National Protective Legion has been the 
forerunner of many speculative assessment con- 
cerns whose future fate is reflected in the strug- 
gles and disappointments of other typical “fake” 
organizations. 

The Legion ranks as a “fraternal” order, and 
many innocent people think that a fraternal 
order is a body of men banded together by ties 
of mutual loyalty for the protection of home 
and families, and that no taint of sordid com- 
mercialism, much less of what is commonly 
called “graft,” is allowed to mar the serene al- 
truism of the picture. 

The Legion has developed an agency system 
to catch new members at salaries which many 
an old line agent might envy. The insurance 
examiner says of the Legion in his report: 

“The Legion has been developed by means of 
paid organizers and deputies appointed to certain 
districts. About eighty chief organizers are reg- 
ularly employed at salaries varying from $40 to 
$250 per month and expenses (including office 
rent and clerk hire), and, in addition, are allowed 
to retain ‘the joining fees. These chief organiz- 
ers have deputy organizers working in their dis- 
tricts under their supervision at salaries varying 
from $15 to $125 per month with commissions 
and expenses. in addition. * * 

“The total agency expenses for the month of 
January, 1908, were $35,366.24, of which $20,496 
was for salaries of organizers and deputies, and 
$6,229.25 for commissions. The business secured 
during January by these agencies was 4494 B % 
(treating a full rate certificate as two one-half 
rates) certificates and $1,700,500 insurance in 
Class A.” 

The following clause which formed part of 
every such contract, suggésts a dégree of business 
reticence which is worthy of the Standard Oil 
Company: 

“Party of the second part agrees that he will in 
no wise impart to any person the compensation 
paid him, or any other terms of this contract, 
except upon written request made by said na- 
tional president.” 

The “Life Insurance Independent” has the fol- 
lowing: ~ ee | 

“Everybody knows that the Legion has been 
up against a sea of trouble during the last 
eighteen months er so in consequence of the 
knowledge of its radically-fraudulent character 
having (largely through the efforts of this paper) 
stirred ‘the government officials to action, and 
everybody knows, too, that the Legion has been 
let down very easily considering the real dis- 
honesty of the work it has been doing. The 
order had been excluded from several states, in- 
cluding Ohio, Michigan and Virginia, but we 
are informed that it is now operating in the two 
former states. In Virginia a more decided stand 
was taken, and the order is still, we understand, 
excluded, the examiner of the department hold- 
ing, in his report of July 31, 1907, that the order 
should have something like $6,000,000 on hand to 
pay dividends on the scale on which it had been 
paying. The postoffice department, which it was 
expected, would issue a fraud order against the 
Legion, was prevailed upon not to do so on the 
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understanding that the report of Actuary Landis, 
giving the full facts as to the cut in the dividends, 
should: be explained to: the members. in special 
session. It cost the order nearly $20,000 to obtain 
so friendly a decision on the part of the post- 
office authorities, the spending of the money be- 
ing apparently left to ‘H. M. Dougherty,’ a law- 
yer in Columbus, Ohio.” 

The grossly misleading manner in which as- 
sessment societies like the Legion are permitted 
to be valued is remarked by the examiner of in- 
surance in his report. The laws of New York 
are the strictest in the world in regard to old- 
line companies, but unfortunately “fraternals” 
are exempt.. 

The examiner describes the Legion’s liabilities 
as follows: 

“There is no provision in Article 7 of the insur- 
ance laws of New York for charging societies 
operating thereunder with any liability for re- 
serve to meet its contracts at maturity. It is 
shown later in this report that a valuation of 
the Class A and Class B certificates (less credit 
for disability loans) would call for a reserve of 
approximately $8,699,279.50, less disability loan 
asset of $789,126, or a net amount of $7,910,153.50; 
which would, of course, if charged as a liability, 
change this ‘balance’ from an apparent ‘surplus’ 
into a ‘deficiency’ of about $5,300,000.” 

Over five million dollars to the bad! That is 
the outlook for the Legion on the present basis. 

Touching this all-important question, the exam- 
iner says: 

“The assets (less liabilities for unpaid claims) 
in Class B amount to $2,488,339.52, adding to this 
the amount of disabiiity loans (less the total ex- 
cess) of $789,126, we get a total of $3,227,465.52 to 
provide for the future payments under existing 
Class B certificates, or $5,421,813.98 less than the 
amount ascertained to be necessary by using the 
factors derived by Mr. Landis from the past ex- 
perience of the Legion. Of the 352,399 B ¥% 
certificates in force June 30, 1908, 40,586 were 
under suspension but not actually canceled. A 
great many of these under suspension will un- 
doubtedly be canceled, but it would be merely a 
guess to make any estimate as to how many of 
these will be finally canceled. 

“Owing to the question raised by the postoffice 
department of the Federal Government as to the 
legality of the dividend payments under these 
certificates, the question as to what amount 
should be paid was submitted to a special na- 
tional convention of delegates held April 22, 1908, 
at which the report of Mr. Landis was read and 
discussed. Mr. Landis was a delegate to that 
convention and explained his report to the dele- 
gates. The question being raised as to whether 
an increase in lapses would not enable the Legion 
to pay $56.79 on half-rate certificates, Mr. Landis 
explained that to estimate the effect of lapses 
beforehand would be mere guesswork and very 
unreliable, especially as there would be a strong 
tendency for the increase in lapses to occur 
mostly among members having disability loans in 
excess of the accumulation and members who 
have joined comparatively recently. The con- 
vention finally voted to pay $56.79 on all half- 
rate certificates maturing in 1908. It will be 
seen from the summary of the valuation schedule 
appearing later in this report that for the Class 
B certificates to be paid during the balance of 
the year alone, the Legion should have had on 
hand June 30, 1908, $1,051,003.85 (including dis- 
ability loans) which leaves only $2,226,461.67 to 
provide for the Class B certificates maturing on 
and after January 1, 1908.” 

The National Protective Legion was organized 
in 1890 at Waverly, New York. On January 1, 
1907, it had $57,300,300 insurance in force. On 


January 1, 1909, insurance fell off to $37,396,175. 
The Legion lost 71,679 members last year. 

Letter No. 27 will tell of reasons why working- 
men should insure their lives. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Frank Cooke, veteran trade unionist and Sacra- 
mento’s labor commissioner, was unanimously 
appointed by the city trustees last Monday even- 
ing to hold office until January 14, 1911. A citi- 
zen of the capital city gave Mr. Cooke 100 tick- 
ets for substantial meals to those out of employ- 
ment, and the office was kept open on Christmas 
morning to fulfill the requirements of the dona- 
tion. 


Joseph W. Smart was re-elected president of 
Oakland Carmen’s Union by a heavy majority. 


The Japanese Association of Lodi, Woodbridge 
and Acampo has forwarded resolutions to the 
business men and growers of northern San Joa- 
quin acknowledging “the manifold kindness and 
good will of the American citizens” among whom 
the Japanese have the “good fortune” to reside. 
The resolutions pledge the members to live up to 
moral obligations, be faithful, respect the laws, 
cultivate a public spirit, and a few other things. 

John Z. White will lecture in the bay cities 
early in February. He is an exponent of the 
initiative, referendum and recall, and has a repu- 
tation as an earnest public speaker. Friends of 
progress should make a note of Mr. White’s visit, 
and, by their attendance at the lectures, further 
the reforms. The visitor-to-be is a Chicago union 
printer. 

E. M. Martin of New York Typographical 
Union has been delegated by the I. T. U. to in- 
terest French trade unionists in the fight against 
the Butterick Publishing Company. Mr. Martin 
is in Paris, and the printing trades and the so- 
cialist party have pledged their support. 

President George L. Berry reports: “The 
proposition submitted to the referendum for the 
establishment of a home as stipulated, and the 
inauguration of a course of education on con- 
sumption has been carried by the membership. 
The vote, while not a large one, takes in practic- 
ally all of the unions chartered by the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
demonstrating the fact that the organizations are 
interested in the subject.” There was a total 
vote cast of 6482, of which 3883 voted for the 
proposition and 2617 against it, thus carrying it 
by a majority of 1265. 

The State Federations of Labor of Maryland 
and New York held their respective annual meet- 
ings late in September, and both bodies officially 
endorsed woman suffrage. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor declares for woman suffrage 
every year, and federations in the following states 
have taken similar action: California, Connecti- 
cut, Colorado, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Maine, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas, Washington and West 
Virginia. 

“The Longshoreman” is the name of a neat 
eight-page paper printed in Erie, Pa. It contains 
news of especial interest to those who follow the 
calling indicated by the title, and its standard is 
high. 
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Firemen and Mechanics 


(OM lf your dealer cannot furnish this number WE WILL. 


NEUSTADTER BROS., Mfrs., San Francisco 


SOMETHING NEW - 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Label Shirts 
Label Collars 


Bell Brand Union-Made 
COLLARS in popular 
shapes at two for 25c. 
SHIRTS made right 
here in San Francisco 
by Union Labor, enab- 
ling you to patronize 
industry and Union La- 
bor, good assortment of 
shirts at $1.00 and $1.50 


JOHNSTON'S, 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 
916 MARKET STREET 


Union Made Home Industry 


SMOKE THE 


VALENCIA 


5-CENT CIGAR 
(LONG FILLER) 
On Sale at Labor Temple Cigar Store and Other Places 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 
For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Rich, mellow, perfectly aged in wood 
and very delicately flavored 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


7 ye 


¢ 
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A Bib Overall for Engineers, 


A LETTER FROM THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 

Ex-Delegate Stephen O’Donnell, a member of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) “Eagle” chapel, whom it 
was thought wise should have a period at the 
Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs be- 
cause of threatened lung trouble, writes his asso- 
ciates a most interesting and graphic letter after 
a few weeks in the vicinity of the Garden of the 
Gods. An extract from the letter may interest 
the general reader: 

“It is surprising what an unlimited knowledge 
the average member of the I. T. U. has of what 
the Home is not. We thought we were posted 
in such matters, to at least a working knowledge 
of the Home. In that we were agreeably mis- 
taken. The good that it is doing, and has done, 
is almost beyond belief. Here is a haven of rest 
and contentment for such of our members as may 
‘need its ministering care absolutely without 
money and without price. As the inscription on 
the main gateway truly says, ‘Its bounty unpur- 
chasable; its charity without price.’ And all for 
the sum of 45 cents a month per capita per 
member! - 

“The food is excellent—the best the market 
affords. The milk is obtained from a herd of 
thirty fine Holstein cows (property of the I. T. 
U.), said to be the finest private herd in the 
state of Colorado. The eggs are obtained from 
a hennery (also the property of the I. T. U.), 
numbering 500 hens. All bread and pastry is 
baked in the Home bakery. The rules state that 
you must remain within the grounds between 
the hours of 6 P. M. and 6 A. M., and no devia- 
tion is tolerated without permission. * * * 

“To begin with, at the end of the story, tent 
life is all to the good—if you care for it. Each 
tent is a model of cleanliness and order. The 
furnishings are in white enamel. The walls are 
thoroughly washed and dried by the elements: 
that is, the mountain mist thoroughly cleans 
them at night and the sunshine performs the 
drying out and ironing process during the day. 
To add to the color scheme, there is a beautiful 
mantle of snow on the top and sides of ‘my 
house’ this evening. So you can observe from 
this that I am surrounded with all the emblems 
of virgin purity. The tent is commodious and 
comfortably furnished. The linen is scrupulously 
clean and must be kept so. On cold nights the 
steam heat is kept on all night. So you can 
defy the mountains and their chilly blasts with 
as many army blankets as you can pile on. I 
slept under five double ones last night. The 
nurse told me I ‘could camp on Pike’s Peak with 
that number. Last night was quite windy, and 
I thought sure that every moment the tent and 
myself would be lifted bodily from Colorado and 
deposited in Kansas. * * * Alongside of my 
bed hangs a small American flag. The nurse 
asked me if the wind bothered me. I told her 
that I experienced the sensation of seeing the 
American flag waving alongside of me while in 
bed, with all ventilators closed tight. So you 
can judge from this that I am getting lots of 
fresh air. ‘ 

“The treatment here for the earlier stages of 
tuberculosis is simplicity itself. Plenty of good 
food, fresh air, sunshine and at least eight hours 
sleep. No drugs or medicines of any kind. You 
may not believe it, but my short stay here has 
worked wonders with me. I feel 100 per cent 
better even now, and if I continue to improve 
I will be a new man by May!” 

a 
Spokane, Wash., is having trouble with labor 


agencies. The mayor has submitted to the city 
council an ordinance requiring the agencies to 
look for their remuneration from the persons 
placing the orders for labor. This will prevent 
employment agencies from charging the unfor- 
tunates looking for work. 


— ——_ 
He that speaks sows, he that hears reaps.— 
Arabian. 


LABOR CLARION. 


FREE LECTURE SUNDAY EVENING. 

John Sandgren, late representative of the 
Swedish strikers, will lecture on “The Road to 
Victory” next Sunday evening, January 2d, at 
Equality Hall, 139 Albion avenue. All union 
men are invited to attend this meeting. 

: —_—_—_@—___ 

“Men best show their character in trifles where 
they are not on their guard. It is in insignificant 
matters, and in the simplest habits, that we often 
see the boundless egotism which pays no regard 
to the feelings of others, and denies nothing to 
itself.”—Schopenhauer. 
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COURT DECIDES PRINTERS GUILTY. 

The New York Court of Appeals on November 
30th affirmed the lower court’s decision in find- 
ing members of “Big Six” guilty of contempt of 
court. This is an aftermath of the Butterick 
boycott. President P. H, McCormick, George 
W. Jackson’ and Vincent Costello were found 
guilty of “interfering” with non-unionists. Sn- 
preme Court Justice Blanchard had issued an 
injunction, which, it was alleged, the defendants 
ignored. The three men were sentenced to twenty 
days in jail and to pay a fine of $250. Mr. Jack- 
son died several months ago. 


NEWMAN'S ON’ creprr 
== THIS COMPLETE BEDROOM OUTFIT== 


Dresser, Chiffonier, Iron Bed and Rocker 


The Dresser and Chiffonier come in mahogany or golden oak, highly polished. 


French bevel plate mirror. The iron bed is brass trimmed. Different colors 


to select from. A little down and a little each week is all we ask at THE 


$39.50 


Lowest Price Furniture House 


This is a great store for. young couples to outfit. Our credit terms are 
most generous, our prices most reasonable. Low rent and small expenses 
naturally make our prices way below what other furniture houses charge. 


| 2200-12 


| Mission Street 
| 
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The farmers of California appeal to 
organized labor for co-operation in 
breaking down the present system of 
distribution through commission and 
middle whereby the farmer is 
robbed on the one end and the consumer 
on the other. You read of the farmers’ 
produce being dumped into the bay by 
the commission men for the purpose of 
maintaining a high price to the con- 
sumer. Why not your produce? Had 
the thousands of dollars worth of pro- 
duce annually destroyed in this manner 
been put upon the market, the con- 
would have been benefited to 

that extent, and the farmer would have 

received something for it, instead of 

being asked to pay freight and other 
charges. 

We, the farmers, do not believe that 

’ this outrageous system will ever be 

changed without concerted action and 

co-operation of the farmer and the trade 

unionist. . 

Ask your grocer for these raisins, 
and take no other, and thereby demon- 
strate to both the farmer and yourselves 
that the producer and consumer can get 
together. If we can do it on raisins, 
we can and will do it on all farm pro- 
ducts. 

TO THE RETAIL GROCER. 

These goods can be secured through 
Mr. Fyfe, with McNab & Smith. Phone 
Douglas 2131. 


men, 


sumer 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
New York causes sickness and death, the out- 
come will be that disease may strike far beyond 
the confines of unsanitary surroundings. 


“Industrial hygiene is to be promoted for in- 
numerable reasons. Naturally there is a desire 
to protect those less fortunately situated, to aid 
in bringing the comfort and joy of good health 
to all, 

“Self-preservation is also an impelling factor. 
Society has to take care of its wards, and as time 
goes on its duties in this regard will spread, and 
when tuberculosis or typhoid strikes down the 
bread-winner, those dependent have to be cared 
for, very frequently. So the reasons just touched 
upon may be said to cover humanitarian, economic 
and financial grounds. 

“Industrial hygiene covers all branches of in- 
dustrial life—whether in coal mine, printing office 
or factory. It is impossible in a short time to 
particularize, even were it necessary, for the 
struggle of each craft or calling is indicative of 
the others. 

“Tt is unfortunate that, too. frequently, employ- 
ers seem unable to realize that healthful condi- 
tions in workrooms not only mean advantages 
of a beneficial nature to both the individuals di- 
rectly concerned and the community at large, 
but also to themselves. When there is fresh air 
and a proper system of ventilation, when dust and 
gases are discharged outside of factory or shop, 
and when cheerful, light rooms are provided for 
employees, not only is health safeguarded, but 
more work is produced. This goes without say- 
ing, and is an essential in these times when finan- 
cial interests are oft-times the first consideration 
on the part of those who are in business solely to 
make money. As with the individual, so with in- 
dividuals. If the laws of health are violated, the 
reaction affects all—those who suffer directly 
in the war of commercialism, and also those who 
are associated with them in the various capacities 
making up our busy world. 

“The factories and workshops of New York 
were investigated during the winter of 1908 and 
1909 by a number of women interested in hy- 
giene, and they found deplorable conditions to 
exist. 

“A very interesting article bearing on the topic 
under discussion appeared a few weeks ago in 
Bulletin No. 79 of the Bureau of Labor, Depart- 
ment of’ Commerce and Labor. Frederick L. 
Hoffman wrote on ‘The mortality from con- 
sumption in dusty trades.’ He discusses the 
processes and working conditions in occupations 
where, because of dust, the employment is in- 
jurious to health and leads to the development of 
consumption in particular. Much valuable ma- 
terial from official sources and from insurance 
mortality experience is also presented, showing 
the excessive mortality in dusty occupations. 
Forty-two occupations are considered, divided 
into four groups according as they are subject 
to exposure to metallic dust, mineral dust, vege- 
table fiber dust, or animal and mixed fiber dust. 

“The mortality among grinders, especially, is 
very high, and occupations of a sedentary nature 
produce appalling ratios in the death column. 
A study of this article alone would furnish innum- 
erable texts for combined efforts to save val- 
uable lives and prevent acute suffering. Mr. 
Hoffman says that intelligent methods of ventil- 
ation and dust removal would result in saving an- 
nually 22,238 human lives, a financial gain to the 
nation, he computes, of $68,493,000. The investi- 
gator scathingly refers to the unfavorable condi- 
tions in American industry as responsible for the 
loss. 

“Oregon has some excellent laws on her 
statute books. One of these measures, you will 
remember, prohibits women working more than 
ten hours in laundries, one way to aid a campaign 
for industrial hygiene. The United States Su- 
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preme Court decided the law to be meritorious, 
and praised the underlying principle—the protec- 
tion of helpless women. 

“One of Oregon’s laws states that emery wheels 
must have guards and dustpans. An investigation 
of interested parties revealed: 

“First, the protection secured so far throtigh 
the state factory law has been through the in- 
telligent efforts on the part of Labor Commission- 
er Hoff, assisted by an able corps of assistants, 
and with the co-operation of a few far-sighted 
workmen and employers. 

“Second, the protection bestowed has resulted 
in a very material decrease in injuries and deaths. 

“Do you know that a United States Government 
Statistical Report issued in 1907 on ‘Coal Mine 
Accidents: Their Causes and Prevention,’ shows 
that from 1890 to 1906, 22,840 men were killed in 
the coal mines of the country? During the six 
years, 1901-1906, as many violent deaths have 
occurred in the mines as during the preceding 
eleven years. The report shows that in European 
countries the death rate in this industry has 
undergone a marked and decided decrease, due to 
mining legislation for the safe-guarding and pro- 
tection of the lives of the workers. This should 
not be the comparison—the United States should 
be alert to protect miners and not permit Europe 
to lead the way. 

How to Secure Industrial Hygiene. 

“Very naturally, a trade unionist will tell you 
that legislation is the one remedy that stands 
out above all others. National, state and munici- 
pal enactments are necessary, and, more neces- 
sary still, is the proper observance of their re- 
quirements. There is no such thing as personal 
liberty in these matters) One man may have in 
his employ hundreds of people. He may be ut- 
terly careless of their health surroundings, or, if 
too obvious, he, if ofa miserly nature, may refuse 
to apply the necessary remedies. In such a case 
the state must step in as a matter of self protec- 
tion, and emphatically inform such an individual 
that his personal liberty ceases directly another 
man, a woman or a child becomes affected, and 
his responsibility increases in proportion as the 
numbers are taken into account. 

“For many a long year organized labor has 
been in the van of the movement to introduce 
industrial hygiene. It matters not whether be- 
neath the Southern Cross or in northern clime, 
history is the same. It would surprise the stu- 
dent unacquainted with the aims and objects of 
the trade union were it possible to trace the be- 
ginning of such legislation as we have covering 
the important question under discussion. In 
nearly all cases it would be found that the 
American Federation of Labor, or some state la- 
bor body, had discussed the advisability of initiat- 
ing needed legislation, and, not satisfied with the 
mere discussion, had had an attorney draft the 
bill, and then secured its adoption by the legis- 
lature. Numerous instances of this nature could 
be given, did time permit. 

“Representatives of the trade-union movement 
are sent to lobby for these beneficial measures 
in every state of the Union, as well as at Wash- 
ington, D. C. And it must be remembered, 
ladies and gentlemen, that the enactment of these 
laws benefits all men, women and children who 
come within their scope. There is no question 
raised as to union.or non-union affiliation. Or- 
ganized labor does valiant work for the commun- 
ity at large, and none are more ready to give it 
the needed credit than the student whose re- 
search has proved the truth of this statement. 

“It' matters not whether it be the child in the 
Southern mill, the woman in the New York tene- 
ment house, the man in factory or coal mine. 
the trade union is ceaselessly fighting for adequate 
hygienic surroundings for the workers of this and 
every other country. When you take this work 
into account, together with the efforts to save 
life and limb in the great transportation services, 
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as well as in the building industry, it will be at 
once recognized that. organized labor is synony- 
mous for more than obtaining working conditions 
for its members. 

“Another very important factor in introducing 
industrial hygiene is the force of public opinion. 
Organization is as necessary here as in commer- 
cial life. The economic departments of the uni- 
versities are in splendid position to lend valuable 
aid, and they have done good work, in many in- 
stances. Trade unionists believe that an insist- 
ence for the union label would prove a very ma- 
terial help, for goods manufactured in shops 
using this emblem are required to be sanitary, 
have proper facilities for the convenience of em- 
ployees, and, in a word, possess all that is cov- 
ered by the term ‘industrial hygiene.’ When you 
hear a man or a woman sneer at or criticize the 
union label, remember that it stands for the gen- 
eral uplift of thousands who would be helpless 
without its influence, 

“There are ten European museums of safety 
and sanitation, located in Berlin, Munich, Paris, 
Vienna, Amsterdam, Milan, Stockholm, Zurich, 
Moscow and Budapest. The Berlin museum, 
which is typical of its kind, is supported by the 
German government. In Germany employers 
are bound by law to be responsible for physical 
injury to their employees, and this museum, which 
is an extensive one and covers 33,000 square feet 
of floor space, all of which is over-crowded, is 
run under governmental auspices for the purpose 
of keeping industrial concerns and mining com- 
panies in direct touch with the latest and best 
safety inventions. The other museums on the 
continent are run on similar lines. 

“New York contemplates a similar museum 
of sanitary and sanitation, equipped with three 
departments—safety, sanitation and mutuality. 
Chat of sanitation covers water, ventilation, heat- 
ing, sewage, and its disposal, dusts, lighting, al- 
coholism, street cleaning, military hygiene, refec- 

“tories, baths, milk, meat, fish, fruit and other 
foods, offensive trades, refuse disposal and num- 
crous other matters which come under the head 
of ‘safety.’ 

“The photo-engravers of the United States have 
started a movement to protect their health. Their 
International Union secures reports from shops 
in the jurisdiction describing sanitary conditions, 
and efforts are made to remedy grievances. 

“In addition to the important question of sani- 
tary conditions, the report deals with the record 
of members injured by poisonous chemicals and 
the handling of acids. It may not be generally 
known that photo engravers run considerable risk 
in this connection. There is danger to eyes, and 
burns result unless the greatest care is taken. 
Such matters as airing of workrooms, heating ap- 
paratus, dark rooms, zinc etching room, rocking 
zine etching tubs by hand, cutting out sinks of 
photographers, cuspidors, running board, clothes 
closets, bi-chromate sink, pure drinking water, 
and other necessities in the toil of the artisans 
are reported in detail by the special committee. 

“The International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistant’s Union, knowing that its membership 
pays the highest death toll of the printing trades, 
has started a vigorous crusade against unsani- 
tary workshops and to decrease the ravages of 
tuberculosis.” 
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The cigar makers, the broom makers, and all 
other unions possessing labels, urge insistence on 
the appearance of their emblems on goods bought 
by members of organized labor. 
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Applicant for position: “I have here a letter 
of recommendation from my minister.” Head of 
firm: “That’s very good so far as it goes. But 
we won’t need your services on Sundays. Have 
you any references from anybody who knows you 
the other six days of the week?” 
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A LECTURE YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS. | 


L. Gutierrez de Lara, Mexican patriot and po- 
litical refugee, whose name is now a household 
word as the result of the expose of conditions in 
Mexico, will lecture in the Building Trades Coun- 
cil hall, Fourteenth and Guerrero streets, next 
Sunday afternoon, January 2d, commencing at 
2:30 p. m. Mr. de Lara’s subject is “Mexico’s 
Despotism.” Admission is free. .Friends of hu- 
manity are urged to be present and hear the 
story of the struggle for freedom on the part of 
the people of the neighbor land. The magazine 
articles written by George Kenneth Turner have 
riveted public attention on the Mexican situation. 
Next Sunday’s lecturer accompanied Mr. Turner 
on his tour of information, serving as guide. 

a” Lee 
THE THRALLDOM OF MEXICO, 

Last Friday evening Mrs. Hattie Gutierrez 
de Lara addressed the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil in behalf of the three Mexican political ref- 
ugees confined in an Arizona prison. The execu- 
tive committee will consider the plea for financial 
assistance, and report back to the Council. Mrs. 
de Lara eloquently told of the trials of those 
engaged in attempting to free Mexico from the 
despotism of Diaz. Her communication gives 
the substance of the situation: 
To the Central Labor Council. 

Gentlemen: There is now in the penitentiary 
at Florence, Arizona, three Mexican political ref- 
ugees (Ricardo Flores Magon, Antonio I. Villar- 
real, Librado Rivera), who were convicted on 
the charge of “a conspiracy to violate the neu- 
trality laws.” This charge was brought against 
these men only after repeated attempts on the 
part of the Mexican government to have them ex- 
tradited to that country. Having failed in this, 
Diaz, who is the Mexican government, has em- 
ployed every means to keep them in prison. 

The men were kept in the Los Angeles county 
jail for about 18 months (8 months of which time 
they were not permitted to see any of their friends 
or relatives), without a trial. They were finally 
taken to Arizona and tried, and were found guilty 
of the charge above mentioned. 

Their time expires July 31, 1910, and as there is 
an indictment hanging over them in Del Rio, 
Texas (see A. A, Worsley, Tucson, Arizona, for 
this), there is'no doubt but what they will be re- 
arrested simultaneously with their release. 

These men are not criminals—they have not 
murdered, robbed, nor been guilty of any wrong. 
Their only ofenia is, they have criticised the Diaz 
government and have tried to educate the people 
to know their rights and to demand them. 

The men need money to fight their further per- 
secution and imprisonment. What will you do, 
men; let the men be imprisoned year after year, 
or give them help that they may go on with their 
work of freeing the slaves of Mexico from their 
horrible peonage? Respectfully submitted, 

HATTIE GUTIERREZ DE LARA. 
— > 

The theatrical stage employees are urging all 
their unions to affiliate with the State Federation 
of Labor. 
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.GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. Tay 
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“The first duty of a man is still that of sub- 
duing fear. We must get rid of fear; we cannot 
act at all till then. A man’s acts are slavish, not 
true, but specious; his very thoughts are false, 
he thinks too as a slave and coward till he has 
got fear under his feet. A man shall and 
must be valiant; he must march forward and 
quit himself like a man—trusting imperturbably 
in the appointment and choice of the upper 
Powers, and on the whole, not fear at all. Now 
and always the completeness of his victory over 
fear will determine how much of a man he is.”— 
Carlyle. 


“Progress,” the woman’s suffrage paper, sus- 
pended publication with the December issue. 
“The Wireless” will take its place, to be printed 
daily in New York city under the editorship of 
Ida Husted Harper. 

Se 

It is high time the street cars of this city were 
thoroughly cleaned. The only cars that look re- 
spectable are those employed to carry the dead. 
The living have to ride in vehicles that wouldn’t 
be tolerated elsewhere. The truck gardeners of 
San Mateo county have a clear case of petty 
larceny against the railroad corporation, for the 
real estate attached all over the large cars on 
that line impedes travel and arouses jealous feel- 
ings. ee ee 

D. E. Loewe of hat fame admitted in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on December 22d that the American 
Anti-Boycott Association was paying all the ex- 
penses of the prosecution against the unionists. 
Each member is assessed one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the total payroll of his factory for a time not 
exceeding six months each year, until the fund 
amounts to $250,000. Then the assessments cease 
until there is a shrinkage to $100,000. The names 
of the association’s members are kept secret. 

ee > eee 

Secretary Dickinson has directed the war de- 
partment not to buy the products of the Standard 
Oil Company or the tobacco trust. The papers 
state that these concerns can easily avoid the 
order by having jobbers bid for them, but the 
leading thought that comes to a labor paper is 
about the boycott. Why is it wrong for unionists 
and their friends to refuse to purchase the long- 
hour Buck stoves and ranges, while the Govern- 
ment of the United States openly boycotts two 
corporations? 

—————_Ij—______ 

The Supreme Court of the state of California 
decided on December 23d that the eight-hour 
mining and mill law was constitutional. _ Test 
cases which have:been held valid were cited. The 
court held that eight hours’ actual work were re- 
quired and disposed of the contentions of the 
law’s opponents by holding that there are a num- 
ber of occupations which are dangerous or detri- 
mental to the health of employees, and such occu- 
pations demand special precautions for the well- 
being and protection of the workers. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

On the threshold of a new year, symbol of the 
flight of time, the mind naturally, reverts to the 
days that are past and to those to come. It is 
one of the most fortunate of blessings that the 
future is undiscernible to the human gace. If 
we could foretell events, there are times when 
the power of vision would be a distinct advan- 
tage, but this advantage would be over-shadowed 
by the knowledge of disaster and death and the 
certainty of time’s limitations. As a_ gifted 
writer has it, “hope springs eternal,’ and so we 
face the days of 1910 with the forecast gained by 
past experiences and a belief in the possibilities 
of the future. 

There is little doubt that the new year will 
prove momentous in the world’s history. With 
the advances of science and invention, the tense- 
ness of economic problems, and the general un- 
rest, it is impossible to foretell what the months 
may bring. The growing preparations for war 
on the part of the world powers is an ominous 
sign, and the consequent heavy tax on the people 
makes the movement to disarm one of growing 
proportions, as well as indicative of the spirit of 
progress. 

Great Britain’s budget election early next 
month is an event of world-wide importance. 
Such movements as these are not bound by geo- 
graphical or racial limitations. They mark the 
onward step, for even in defeat the principle 
will not down. The “lords” know that the people 
are aroused, and that the day of reckoning will 
surely come. 

The forces that insist on a return of natural 
opportunities to those to whom they belong will 
gain added strength. Signs on all hands point 
the way. The resources of land, minerals, power, 
light and water were not intended for the few, 
but for all. Many vexatious questions will arise 
in the working out of the problem, but the in- 
herent right of the anti-monopolistic tendency 
will win the day. 

The breaking away from party lines in the 
United States, accompanied by the public awak- 
ening of the way we are ruled and the nominal 
rulers placed in high position, will be a factor in 
1910. The “insurgents” are adding to their num- 
bers. The crimes committed against humanity in 
the name of “business” are doing more than any- 
thing else to quicken the consciences of men and 
women. 

Among the movements with important missions 
to fill, stands the trade union. It has had a 
stormy past, and there is likelihood of a similar 
future. The gains have had to be fought for. 
However, it may safely be said that the people 
understand more today than ever before that the 
elevation of the workers is very largely due to 
their combination. No favorable critic will say 
that the combination has always been for good 
in all cases, but these are mere exceptions, and 
the underlying principles are founded on equity. 
Without the trade union, the wage earners would 
be in a defenseless position to set out on the 
journey of 1910, and while it is realized that there 
is much to do beyond the efforts centered in col- 
lective bargaining, yet we cannot, and do not, 
neglect the work at hand. 

And so the dominant note of this editorial is 
hope and cheerfulness at the possibilities before 
us and the opportunities presented. We should 
endeavor to make this old world of ours better by 
assisting in doing away with monopoly and crime. 
Lend a helping hand to those who want to pre- 
vent unemployment, give to men their birthright, 
and so gladden the hearts of the people. The year 
1910 gives us a better chance than did 1909. 

The brotherhood of man is a doctrine that is 
growing more pronounced each year. It is based 
on the belief of equality as opposed to greed and 
monopoly. 

To all is extended the customary salutation 
—“A Happy New Year.” 


SWEDISH EMPLOYERS END LOCKOUT. 

From several sources have come intimation 
that the industrial controversy in Sweden is at 
an end. Trade unionists know that very much 
of the news printed in the papers concerning this 
labor difficulty has proved to be misinformation, 
That was one reason that caused the Swedish 
representatives to establish an office in New York 
city to furnish the labor press and the public 
generally with an accurate knowledge of the 
situation. 

The New York “Call” is a well-informed publi- 
cation. In its issue of December 17th it prints 
the following: 

“This cablegram (date of December 16th), just 
received by the local officers of the Swedish 
Strike Relief Committee from Herman Lindquist, 
national secretary of the Swedish Federation of 
Labor, tells its own story of the victory gained 
by the general strike that has been waged by the 
toilers of Sweden: 

“After four months’ resistance, we have weak- 
ened the Employers’ Association so that it has 
been forced to call off the great lockout. Swe- 
dish industry is crippled and at least 20,000 men 
must wait until spring before they get employ- 
ment. We must support these toilers all winter. 
This is difficult to do after the long struggle. 
Help is needed. Do all in your power. 

“TINDQUIST, 
““National Secretary.’ ” 

Irom the foregoing, it looks as though a cessa- 
tion of hostilities has been announced. It is also 
evident that there is as much need of financial 
assistance as ever. Our fellow workers in Swe- 
den have put up a gallant struggle against heavy 
odds. They have convinced the employers that 
it is futile to attempt to crush organized labor. 

A series of lockouts in Sweden, in which 80,000 
workers were affected, caused the issuance of a 
general strike order on July 2d last. Over 300,000 
men and women responded, and_ industry 
throughout the nation was at a standstill. Fre- 
quent conferences were held between the parties 
in conflict and the power of the government was 
invoked to arrange a settlement. These efforts 
came to naught, and for nearly six months the 
struggle lasted. Both sides lost heavily, and to 
the credit of the toilers be it said, they refused 
to give in to any half-way agreements. 

Delegates were sent to foreign lands to tell the 
reasons of the general strike order, and to solicit 
funds for those out of employment. These men 
visited the United States. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled at Tor- 
onto last month, endorsed the position of Swe- 
den’s workers, and issued an appeal for financial 
assistance from affiliated unions. From time to 
time the “Labor Clarion” has kept its readers 
informed of the status of affairs. 

On September 16th over half of those engaged 
in the controversy went back to work. This was 
hailed as a victory for the employers, whereas 
the reverse was the case, for the men received 
satisfactory conditions, and it was a strategic 
advantage to reduce the large number on strike. 

Representative Cederborg of the Swedish gov- 
ernment called a meeting on November 10th of 
representatives of both sides to see if peace 
could not be arranged. The negotiations were 
unsuccessful, because the terms of the employers 
were such that they could not be accepted. 

The next news was the telegram from National 
Secretary Lindquist, bearing date of December 
16th. 

The Swedish Federation of Labor has not. been 
destroyed. While that was the purpose of the 
organized employers, the result shows, as it has 
been shown before, that it is a sad mistake to 
disturb business relations, stagnate industry, and 
defy the first principles of the relation of men to 
each other. 

How long will it take to learn the lesson taught 
by the labor war in Sweden? 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
How Some “Open Shops” Don’t Work. 

Damages in the sum of $200,000 are demanded 
by Anderson-Lore & Co., plumbers, in a suit 
brought by the concern on December 24th against 
the Merchant Plumbers’ Association of Los An- 
geles. 

The complaint alleges that the association was 
formed for the purpose of suppressing and elim- 
inating competition in the plumbing business in 
Los Angeles. 

More than 70 per cent of the master plumbers 
of the city are members of the association, ac- 
cording to the complaint, and it is alleged that 
the association is acting in violation of the anti- 
trust laws of the state. 

The mercantile interests of the southern city, 
aided by the “Times,” continually boast of the 
freedom from “domination” by the trade unions. 
This is one way of stating that the employers 
pay any wages they like and work such hours as 
they may think proper. 

While the employers combat organization 
among their employees, they realize the necessity 
of combination for themselves. Not only that, 
Los Angeles furnishes another example of the 
“freeze out” way the game is played. If the em- 
ployers’ union thinks there are sufficient men in 
business to do such work as offers, sometimes 
others are prevented from following their avoca- 
tions. If the mere refusal to permit affiliation 
fails to accomplish the purpose, then supplies are 
cut off, or credit at the bank, or some other in- 
genious method familiar to the mercantile world. 

For hypocrisy on this question of organizing, 
the average employers’ combine is in a class by 
itself. No self-respecting. trade union refuses 
men the right to join. The tendency is to spend 
both time and money to induce wage earners to 
affiliate, on the ground of self protection and uni- 
versal need. é 

* * * 


How They Do Things in Tacoma. 

F. A. Boutelle, superintendent of the Tacoma 
Railway & Power Co., which has a monopoly 
of the street-car lines, has been fined $10 and 
costs for crowding too many people into one car. 
Mr. Boutelle admitted that cars were not run 
every five minutes, as required by a city ordi- 
nance. He has appealed to a higher court. Two 
of his motormen were fined $5 each for operating 
cars with flat wheels. 

Tacoma evidently believes the rights of those 
who make car service possible are paramcunt. 
This is good doctrine. It is growing, much to the 
dislike of the corporations engaged in the street 
transportation business, 
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An Official Praises Trades Unions. 

“It is clear that the working people of the 
state (New York) have reaped innumerable 
benefits through the influence of the association 
devoted. to their interests. Wages have been 
increased; working time has been reduced; the 
tnembership rolls have been largely augmented; 
distressed members have received pecuniary re- 
lief; general conditions have been improved, and 
labor has been elevated to a high position in the 
social scale.’—Commissioner Dowlin (in report 
from Bureau of Labor Statistics). 


* * * 


“Property” Considered by Some the Only Issue. 

Great Britain is in the throes of excitement 
over the election to decide the budget issue. 

Not long ago, when John Burns introduced the 
Town Planning Bill before the House of Lords, 
the Duke of Northumberland said that “the pro- 
vision of cottages was not an urgent matter,” 
and he added, “it is much more important that 
Owners should be safely guarded in the possess- 
ion of their property.” 

Here is a sample of “lord” reasoning. Accus- 
tomed to wealth, their whole horizon bound by 
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selfishness, with ears unattuned to the crying 
needs of the times, the scions of the aristocracy 
of money fail to note the lowering clouds. When 
the day comes when the “lords” have to produce 
instead of living off the producers, and when 
their estates are returned to the people who right- 
tully own them, then will come the awakening. 
It cannot come too soon. 
#0) ee 

The Archbishop of Paris Champions Bakers. 

Nothing has for many months created such a 
stir here as the remarkable letter which Monsig- 
nor Amette, the Archbishop of Paris, has written 
to the papers advocating the suppression of night 
work in the bakeries, writes George Dufresne 
from Paris. The letter has produced a mild sen- 
sation, because it is the first time that a high dig- 
nitary of the Roman Church has openly posed as 
an ardent champion of labor. 

The archbishop presents a drab picture of the 
lives led by the bakers—how they have to toil 
at night in underground places under unhealthy 
conditions, returning to their homes at daybreak, 
limp and tired, spending nearly all the time in 
bed, thus being cut off from the joys of family 
life. 

No trade unionist leader could have espoused 
a cause of the bakers more eloquently. The arch- 
bishop’s letter is welcomed by the labor leaders, 
who declare that it proves that the campaign 
undertaken on behalf of the bakers had borne 
fruit. Since the archbishop has used his pen in 
furtherance of the bakers’ demand, an attempt 
is to be made to induce him to use his voice; 
and so an invitation has been sent to him asking 
him to attend a meeting of the Labor Exchange. 

ee tar 
Some Up-to-Date Paragraphs. 

The “California Weekly” prints some good 
“stuff” on economic themes. Here are samples: 

“That the labor organizations of the country 
have declared war upon the Pittsburg system 
is good news. It had to come. Pittsburg has 
demonstrated that where labor is unorganized 


and capital is without compunction, where the . 


law of supply includes the habitable earth, and 
the law of demand an output restricted to the 
needs of a starved market sheltered behind a tar- 
iff wall, the degradation of labor follows swiftly 
and surely. In the great strike of 1892 the con- 
science of the country was against the strikers 
and they lost. This time an aroused public con- 
science will be on the side of the movement 
to organize the laborers of the Pittsburg district 
and they should win. It is not unlikely that the 
‘Battle of Pittsburg’ will prove to be one of the 
decisive battles in human history.” 

“The getting together of the shipping interests 
of the world, for the apparent purpose of pre- 
venting the upward tendencies of sea-faring men, 
may well challenge the attention of those inter- 
ested in the rehabilitation of the American mer- 
chant marine. A chief cause of the degradation 
of our marine has been the degradation of the 
sailors of other nations. In their low estate has 
been found a coign of vantage in competing with 
American-manned ships. How would it do to 
subsidize American seamen as well as, or instead 
of, American ship owners?” 

“The ‘California Weekly’ is not overmuch 
pleased with the ship subsidy idea. It does not 
want to resort to that method if there is any 
other way of rehabilitating an American mer- 
chant marine that will culminate in half our 
American commerce being carried in American- 
built ships owned by American capital and man- 
ned by American seamen, but it is fearful that 
there is no other way. Bear this in mind: The 
American flag flying over a foreign-built ship and 
manned by Chinese coolies will not meet the re- 
quirements, even though the ship be owned, and 
profitably operated, by American capital. Every 
time we say ‘subsidy’ we have to expectorate be- 
cause the word leaves a bad taste in the mouth.” 
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A RIGHT-KIND RESOLUTION. 

The following resolution was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the Farmers’ Union of Santa Clara at 
the last county meeting: ; 

“Whereas, The labor unions in many parts of 
our country have evinced a most friendly feeling 
towards the Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, one instance of which 
was shown by the splendid manner in which 
the local labor organizations of the city of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, entertained the national rep- 
resentatives of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-Operative Union at their national convention 
held in Birmingham in the early part of Septem- 
ber last; and we believe that they will co-operate 
in a most cordial and substantial way with the 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative Union, 
especially in the matter of purchasing our pro- 
ducts, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Santa Clara County (Cal- 
ifornia) Union of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-Operative Union of America, at its regular 
quarterly meeting held in the city of San Jose, 
Cal., on December 4, 1909, expresses its unani- 
mous opinion that all members of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-Operative Union throughout 
our country should reciprocate in the same kind- 
ly and substantial way, and this can be done in 
no better way, than by always giving preference, 
when purchasing supplies (all things being equal) 
to goods bearing labor union labels, and we most 
earnestly urge all members of the Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Co-Operative Union of Santa Clara 
county to purchase (all things being equal) only 
goods bearing labor union labels.” 


Per A. B. BROLLY, 
County Secretary-Treasurer. 


—————— @—_—— 


NOTES OF THE SEAMEN’S CONVENTION. 

The International Seamen’s Union of America, 
in session at Manhattan early in the month, re- 
solved to continue financial support to the 
local unions, now on strike on the Great Lakes, 
so long as it shall be necessary. The convention 
also resolved against an appeal to outside unions 
for financial aid to the strikers, holding that the 
locals of its own jurisdiction are capable of 
handling the situation. 


Action was taken looking toward the organiza- 
tion of the Latin element engaged in seafaring. 
If necessary, separate halls will be established 
and organizers chosen from among that element. 
The constitution was ordered printed in Spanish 
for the benefit of the Spanish firemen, of whom 
there are a great number in ships to the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: A. Furuseth, president; 
C. J. Harrington, first vice-president; Victor A. 
Olander, second vice-president; Edward Stack, 
third vice-president; H. P. Griffin, fourth vice- 
president; P. B. Gill, fifth vice-president; George 
C. Bodine, sixth vice-president; Thomas A. Han- 
son, seventh vice-president; J? M. Secord, eighth 
vice-president; Walter Macarthur, editor “Coast 
Seamen’s Journal,” and William H. Frazier, 
secretary-treasurer. 


President Furuseth and Victor Olander were 
chosen as delegates to the next convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. As delegates 
to the convention of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, which meets in Copenhag- 
en, Denmark, next August, President Furuseth 
and George Bodine were elected. 


ie 


A barbers’ trust is contemplated. Several em- 
ployers have filed articles of incorporation under 
the name of the United Barber Shops Company. 
In the meantime, assist the journeymen by re- 
quiring the presence of the shop card each time 
you have occasion to patronize a barber. With- 
out the union emblem, it is extremely likely the 
shop keeps open all day on Sundays. 
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WHAT THE RED CROSS STAMPS DO. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


tion, the sanitary condition of the living and 
sleeping quarters, the nature of the patient’s em- 
ployment, his financial resources, and so on. If 
a tuberculous parent is examined at the clinic, 
the nurse brings the other members of the fam- 
ily for examination to determine the extent to 
which the infection has spread. 

When all the facts about the case and the 
patient are assembled, the curative and preventive 
measures are outlined. If the patient be the 
family bread-winner and if it be necessary for 
his cure that he be removed to a sanitarium, the 
association assumes the financial responsibility 
of his treatment, which is supplied to the asso- 
ciation at net cost, and of the family subsistence 
as well. 

From this extreme type of case on up to those 
cases which are detected in the earliest stages, 
in which only simple treatment and careful pre- 
vention of the spread of infection are necessary, 
the association provides for each on its individual 
merits. 

Most of the work of the association thus 
becomes, in the main, educational and preventive. 
The family of a patient in the first stages of the 
disease is warned of the necessity for boiling the 
clothing and bedding of the patient, and the 
dishes from which he eats, and of the other neces- 
sities for light and air. The patient himself is 
made to understand the method of destroying the 
one source of infection—his sputum—by burning 
the receptacle in which he deposits it; and is 
instructed in the proper hygienics and diet es- 
sential to his cure. 

Extensive educational campaigns are carried 
on. Circulars describing the cause, cure, and 
danger of infection are distributed to school 
children by the tens of thousands. Street-car 
signs are printed, warning passangers of the dan- 
ger of expectorating in public places; and these 
signs are displayed through the courtesy of the 
advertising agents. Similar signs are given space 
by merchants, by the postal authorities, and by 
the owners of office buildings. 

Public lectures are given under the auspices of 
the association, by doctors, who donate their 
time for this purpose. All these lectures are 
illustrated, the lantern slides being prepared by 
the association. 
given before many of the leading clubs—both 
men’s and women’s—and the general public was 
invited to attend. Next year they will be given 
principally before the labor unions in the vari- 
ous union halls. 

The labor unions, by the way, have done more 
than any other one class of people to make 
effective the national campaign against tubercu- 
losis. They have invariably welcomed instruc- 
tion on the subject and have lent their active 
co-operation in the practical work of extending 
that instruction and of practicing the preventive 
regulations that have been suggested. Possibly 
they are more easily approached on the subject 
than other people because they see more of the 
actual misery that is brought about when the 
head of a working family is stricken, and because 
they have a vivid object lesson on the economic 
waste caused by tuberculosis in the frequent re- 
ports of money paid by the unions for sick ben- 
efits. 

These are some of the things that the Red 
Cross Christmas Stamps do. The San Francisco 
association hopes this year to net $10,000 from 
their sale. All of this money will be applied to 


Last year these lectures were. 
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the anti-tuberculosis fight. The association’s cur- 
rent expenses are met principally by the dona- 
tions of Mrs..William H. Crocker, and the Mary 
A. Crocker trust; and partly by the one dollar a 
year payments of the association’s 1,500 members; 
leaving the stamp fund free for the actual relief 
work, such as caring for indigent families while 
the tuberculous father is recovering, buying food 
and drugs (at net cost) for free dispensing, and 
like uses. 

The San Francisco association will, in the 
course of time, succeed in educating the public 
on another phase of the tuberculosis danger. 
This is inadequate provision for preventing the 
spread of tuberculosis infection in the school 
room, 

To understand the gravity of this danger 
one need only glance at the following statement 
issued by the National Association: 

“If the percentage of tuberculous children re- 
cently ascertained by an investigation in Stock- 
holm, Sweden (1.61 per cent), were applied to 
the schools of the United States, there would be 
273,700 children between the ages of 8 and 15 
who are positively affected with tuberculosis. 
As contrasted with this figure, there are only 
eleven open-air tuberculosis schools in the entire 
country. 

“Special school for tuberculous children have 
have now been established in Providence, Bos- 
ton, New York, Rochester, Washington, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Chicago and Pittsburg. New York 
has three schools and Washington, D. C., two. 
The board of education of New York is propos- 
ing to establish three more, and similar institu- 
tions are ,being planned in Detroit, Buffalo, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati and Newark, N. J. 

“At the lowest estimate, however, even with 
all the schools now in operation and those pro- 
posed, accommodations will not be provided for 
.4 of 1 per cent of the children who need this 
special treatment. In a large number of cities, 
children with tuberculosis are excluded from the 
public schools, but in most instances, no special 
provision is made for them. Children who are 


‘afflicted with tuberculosis are a menace to the 


health of their schoolmates. Both on this ac- 
count and because they are physically unable to 
keep up in their work, special schools are needed 
for this class of children. Every city should 
provide at least one well-equipped school or spe- 
cial class room of this sort for each 25,000 popu- 
lation. g 

“In cities like Providence, Boston and New 
York, where outdoor schools have been con- 
ducted for two years, the results obtained from 
the treatment of children in special tuberculosis 
open-air schools seem to show the great advan- 
tage of this class of institutions. This, coupled 
with the experience of open-air schools: in Ger- 
many and England, proves that children can be 
cured of tuberculosis and keep up with their 
school work, without any danger to fellow pu- 
pils.” 


ee eas 
PICTURES OF PRINTERS’ HOME. 

The Wigwam theatre on Mission street, near 
Twenty-second, will exhibit the picture slides of 
the Union Printers’ Home, commencing next 
Sunday, January 2d, and continuing through the 
week. These pictures have attracted marked at- 
tention from the public, for they show to advan- 
tage the splendid institution that is a pride to 
trade unionists. The Wigwam management is to 
be congratulated on its selection of entertainment 
for the coming week. 


San Francisco Business College 


gets positions for its graduates, 
908 Market St., op. 5th St., San Francisco 


Write for 


Catalog 


FOR A LARGER ano BETTER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PATRONIZE SAN FRANCISCO 
MADE GOODS. 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


CUNION MADE) 


are made here. Quality and 
styles rank with the leading 
ones in the world. 


To make your shopping 
convenient our stores are 
located at 


1178 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
72 Market Street 
2640 Mission Street 


DIVIDEND NOTICES OF THE ASSOCIATED 
SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
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SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION, (member of 
The Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco), 
N. W. corner California and Montgomery Streets. 
For the half year ending December 31, 1909, divi- 
dends have been declared at the rates per annum of 
four and one-eighth (4 1-8) per cent on term de- 
posits, and four (4) per cent on ordinary deposits, 
free of taxes, payable on and after Monday, Janu- 
ary 8, 1910. A dividend not drawn will be added to 
the deposit account, becomes a part thereof and 
earns dividend from January 1st. Money deposited 
on or before the 10th day of January will receive 
dividend from January Ist. 

R. M. WELCH, Cashier. 
eS 

THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 
(The German Bank), member of The Associated 
Savings Banks of San Francisco, 526 California 
Street. Mission Branch, 2572 Mission Street near 22d 
Street. Richmond District Branch, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues. For the half 
year ending December 31, 1909, a dividend has been 
declared at the rate of four (4) per cent per annum 
on all deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
Monday, January 38, 1910. Dividends not called for 
are added to the deposit account and earn divi- 
dends from January 1, 1910. 

GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary. 


RE 


THE SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, (member 
of The Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco), 
101 Montgomery Street, corner Sutter Street. For 
the half year ending December 31, 1909, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum on all deposits, free of taxes, payable 
on and after Monday, January 8, 1910. Dividends 
not drawn become part of the deposit accounts and 
earn dividends at the same rate from January Ist. 
Money deposited on or before January 10th will 
earn interest from January Ist. 

WM. A. BOSTON, Cashier. 
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HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK, 783 Market Street, 
near Fourth. For the half year ending December 
31, 1909, dividends upon all deposits at the rate 
of four (4) per cent per annum on all savings 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after Mon- 
day, January 3, 1910. Dividends not called for are 
added to and bear the same rate of interest as the 
principal from January 1, 1910. 

C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 
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SECURITY SAVINGS BANK (member of Asso- 
ciated Savings Banks of San Francisco), 316 Mont- 
gomery Street. For the half year ending December 
31 1909, dividends upon all deposits at the rate 
of four (4) per cent per annum, free of taxes, will 
be payable on and after January 8, 1910. 

ED W. RAY, Secretary. 
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THE MISSION SAVINGS BANK, 2631 Mission 
Street. For the half year ending December 31, 
1909, dividends upon all deposits at the rate of four 
(4) per cent per annum, free of taxes, will be pay- 
able on and after Monday, January 8, 1910. Divi- 
dends not drawn are added to the principal and 
earn interest at the same rate from January 1, 1910. 

JAMES ROLPH, JR., President. 
DE WITT C. TREAT, Cashier. 
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MECHANICS SAVINGS BANK, (member of The 
Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco), cor- 
ner Market and Mason Streets. For the half year 
ending December 31, 1909, a dividend has been de- 
clared on all savings deposits, free of taxes, at 
the rate of four (4) per cent per annum, payable 
on and after January 3, 1910. Dividends not drawn 
earn interest from January lst. Deposits made on 
or before January 10th earn interest from January 


1st. 
JNO. U. CALKINS, Cashier. 


Notes in Union Life 


Next week the Sacramento carpenters expect 
to receive $5 a day in lieu of the present rate of 
$4, The painters want a similar increase, but 
have set April 1, 1910, as the date of change. 
The Sacramento “Bee” thinks there may be some 
difficulty in gaining the larger salary. 

Injunction proceedings have been _ started 
against the barbers, as a result of the counter- 
move to contest the very much “open shops.” 
This action should cause friends of a few hours’ 
rest out of each seven days to refuse to patronize 
establishments that fail to show the union card. 

The bakers are receiving every encouragement 
in their label agitation. See that each loaf of 
bread you buy has a fair tag, and restaurant keep- 
‘rs should be solicited to patronize the product of 
the unionists. In another column will be found 
. list of the shops selling label bread. 

As is their custom, the drug clerks celebrated 
the New Year by an “open house.” Hospitality 
was freely extended to a large number of visitors. 

The American Federation of Labor is appealing 
for financial assistance in the’struggle against the 
steel trust. The object is most worthy, and 
unions in a position to donate should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. 

Nearly $30,000 has been sent back to their com- 
rades on the Great Lakes by the sailors. This is 
a splendid exhibition of the cause that makes 
common a fight against the employers’ desire to 
destroy trade unions. 

Miss Lucile Eaves sends, through the “Labor 
Clarion,” appropriate holiday greetings to friends 
in the labor world. She is conducting classes in 
the University of Nebraska, and writes that her 
book on California unions and unionists will 
shortly appear. 

The machinists are active in the crusade to 
keep municipal work in San Francisco. 

The news that the upholsterers and the Cres- 
cent Feather Company had arranged a settlement 
was received with a great deal of satisfaction. 
The boycott had been on the firm for years; it 
has been raised and unionists will henceforth do 
(he company’s work. Once again history repeats 
itself, 

Charles S. Andrews of the machinists died in 
Sebastopol, Cal., on December 23d. He was born 
in Chicago forty-six years ago, and leaves a wife 
and two children. 

It was hoped the switchmen’s strike would have 
been settled early in the week, but latest reports 
are not so encouraging. 

The soft-spoken word for the “Labor Clarion” 
when you patronize its advertisers is an excellent 
New Year resolve. 

On January 9th, in Oakland, will be held the 
second annual convention of the Retail Clerks’ 
District, No. 3. 

The ausicians donated their services at the 
mass meeting for municipal ownership last Sun- 
day, and on the preceding day at the St. Francis 
Christmas celebration for poor children. Such 
acts are worthy of the highest praise. 

Cost of bread in Chicago has proved a puzzle 
to J. R. Cahill, an investigator for the labor de- 
partment of the Board of Trade of London. “I 
cannot understand,” he said, “how we can bread 
in England for one-third the price you pay in 
Chicago, when you send us our wheat. You have 
'o pay 5 cents for 14 ounces of bread, while we 
set a loaf weighing 64 ounces for 10 cents. Our 
four-pound loaf never costs more than 12 cents 
«nd usually only 10 cents. I confess I cannot 
understand it.” 

A campaign has been started by the Allied 
Printing Trades Council to induce merchants to 
patronize local printing houses. 

Reports from San Jose state that the men of 
the building trades have won a victory in the 
vage-reducing controversy with the employers. 
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COLORADO’S GOVERNOR ON SUFFRAGE. 

The defenders and critics of the equal suffrage 
movement refer to Colorado to suit their respec- 
tive purposes. Is is therefore interesting to read 
some remarks uttered by Governor Shafroth 
during a visit to New Orleans on October 30th. 
After urging the women of Louisiana to do their 
best to obtain the ballot, as it implied better 
conditions for them, he said: 

“When we solve the question as to whether it 
is right for women to vote, then we shall have 
solved all the others. I cannot understand how 
people who believe in our form of government 
can deny woman the right of suffrage. If the 
government is true to man, no person can reason 
logically that is not applicable to women like- 
wise. What right have we, as men, to pass laws 
for women? Where do the men get the power to 
pass measures which not only affect them, but 
women also? My wife is not only educated, but 
is more intelligent than I am. 

“When I think that without women’s suffrage 
I would have the power to act and control laws 
and she would not, I feel a repugnance. When 
once you can see that woman is a human being, 
the question of equal suffrage is conceded. The 
argument that when the majority of women want 
suffrage we will give it to them, is often heard. 
Do they ever test it? I have never heard of any 
one introducing a bill for women’s suffrage. 
When it comes to the question of whether or not 
women should have their rights you will always 
find a favorable majority. ; 

“Recently I made a trip through the penal in- 
stitution of Colorado, and found that out of 736 
inmates, over 700 were men. Is it possible that 
women are of such a bad character when we have 
over twenty men to one woman in prison for 
crime? 

“The giving to women the right to vote in Colo- 
rado has produced good results. Nobody interferes 
with the voter, because a law has been passed 
providing that there should be no electioneering 
within 100 feet of the polls. Women in our state 
regard voting as a high sense of duty and they 
perform this duty well. The giving of suffrage 
to women has completely revolutionized our elec- 
tions. 

“In our last campaign Judge Lindsey, as you all 
know, juvenile judge in our state, came up for 
re-election. The democrats by whom he had at 
first been elected refused to support him. The 
republicans would not accept him as their candi- 
date. During his first terms’ he had exposed 
wrongs that had hurt some people, and these had 
enough power to keep him from being nominated 
for a second time by the democrats and for the 
first time by the republicans. Just one week be- 
fore the campaign was to close Judge Lindsey 
started his campaign. It was found that his name 
could not be printed on any ballot because there 
was no independent ticket. The two opposing 
parties had nominated good men for Judge Lind- 
sey’s place. Judge Lindsey did little campaign- 
ing, and when election time came around he beat 
the combined vote of the two other candidates. 
This was due to woman’s suffrage. The women 
knew of the work of Judge Lindsey and they 
supported him.” 


Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 
WOMEN and 


UNION MADE SHOE 
we CHILDREN 


Brockton Shoe Store 
1427-1429 Fillmore St. 


NEAR ELLiS 


SEE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Dec., 


Black on Canary. 
O'Farrell Street bet. 
Or ght P 111 Peach ind Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Aiternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


Most Positively the Last Week of ALICE LLOYD, 
Enzgland’s Daintiest and Most Fascinating Comedi- 
enne; THE McNAUGHTONS; THE BROTHERS 
PERMANE; in conjunction with A GREAT NEW 
SHOW. FRANKLYN UNDERWOOD and FRANCES 
SLOSSON, in “Dobbs’ Dilemma;” BASQUE GRAND 
OPERA QUARTETTE; BELLE DAVIS and her 
Crackerjacks; FOX and FOXIE’S CIRCUS; NEW 
ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES. Return for next 
week only, THE KLEIN FAMILY. 

Evening Prices 10, 25, 50, 75e. 


FOR MEN 


Neu 


——— 


Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50e. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 


225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies.) UNION 
BATH HOUSE, Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 


'S.N.WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


= 500T & SHOR 
) WORKERS UNION 


you insist. 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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For Women in Union and Home 


Dr. H. A. Kelly, professor of Johns Hopkins 
University, is an ardent suftragist. He lately 
said: “It is not so much a matter of woman’s 
rights as woman’s wrongs. Their vote is neces- 
sary to correct great acts of injustice perpetrated 
under existing laws.” 


It is very interesting to learn the opinions of 
Professor Charles Beard, of Columbia University, 
on the way society is training its young today. 
In a recent article he writes as follows: “If the 
task of the school is to train children for life, it 
hardly seems to be at present an unqualified suc- 
cess. So far as this ‘idea has been applied, it 
seems to have taken the form of teaching them 
how to increase their earning capacity when they 
leave school. We have gone mad on commercial- 
ism. Personally I cannot see that society is 
greatly benefited by having a child taught so that 
at the age of fifteen he or she can turn a machine 
a hundred times an hour more than it was turned 
before. I can’t see that such teaching fits for real 
life, for the understanding and enjoyment of the 
world. The schools should keep before them the 
ideal of training intelligent citizens rather than 
high-speed workers. I am not criticizing manual 
training when I say this; on the contrary, it is 
the best thing for the child. But I do criticise 
the spirit in which most of the manual training is 
done. The time most children can spend in edu- 
cation is limited, under present conditions, and 
I think it might be better employed than in pre- 
paring them for the commercial aspects of life. 
We have regarded education too much as a thing 
apart, a problem in itself. It is no such matter. 
It is a part of the great social problem. It is ab- 
solutely impossible to give a child a right bring- 
up in the city.” 

Misses Janet and Mabel Segar, Wichita, Kas., 
girls of culture and education, have recently in- 
vested in an $8,000 farm, and intend to do the 
real work themselves. Their specialty will be 
raising hogs. ; 

The Princess of Belgium who was the Duchess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria, is a fully qualified doctor of 
medicine and a playwriter. She has also the 
reputation of being the best dressed princess in 
Europe, and most of her beautiful gowns are de- 
signed entirely by herself. Moreover, she has 
founded a hospital, started a training school for 
cooks, and, every now and then, offers prizes for 
the best dishes made. Then she has endeared 
herself to both rich and poor through her social 
work in Brussels. 

Mrs. Carrie Doherty King of Crystal Springs, 
Miss., is the only woman mail carrier in her state. 
She delivers mail on a rural route, making a cir- 
cuit of about twenty-five miles a day. 

The Melbourne (Australia) papers are full of 
dramatic accounts of the eagerness shown by the 
Victorian women to register under the new law 
which gives them state suffrage. National suff- 
rage they have, in common with all other Austral- 
ian women, been exercising for seven years. The 
registrars were overworked to the point of break- 
ing down and special clerks had to be employed, 
and even mayors had to lend a hand to cope with 
the rush of applicants. In some cases in the 
country districts the offices ran out of forms 
and at date of writing our correspondent ex- 
pected that the time of registration would have 
to be extended in order to avoid disfranchising a 
number of women electors. 

Mrs. Agnes J. Connell, the only woman in this 
country who has papers permitting her to navi- 
gate a steamer of any class in any ocean, will 
soon be seen navigating the steamer J. L. Luck- 
enbach from New Orleans. She is known all 
over the world, for a steamer is her only home, 
and she has sailed everywhere with her husband, 
Captain William J. Connell. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY AND UNIONS. 

New York University, one of the leading insti- 
tutions of learning in the United States along 
the line of practical education, has recognized 
the growing importance of the labor movement 
by instituting a special course, running through- 
out the year, dealing with this problem. The 
announcement of the course in the university 
curriculum is stated to be “An exposition of the 
topics which the daily progress of the labor move- 
ment brings to public attention, such as industrial 
accidents, employers’ liability, introduction of 
machinery, strikes and lockouts; mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration; immigration, old-age 
pensions, distribution of labor, the labor markets, 
injunctions, wages, trade agreements, the trade 
union, etc.” 

Frank Julian Warne, well known in labor cir- 
cles as the author of numerous magazine articles, 
pamphlets and books dealing with labor and in- 
dustrial problems, has been selected to take 
charge of the course and give the lectures. His 
most important books are “The Slav Immigra- 
tion,” “The Coal Mine Workers,” “The Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike,” “Immigration and the South- 
ern States,” etc. In 1908 he served as secretary 
of the New York State Immigration Commission, 
appointed by Governor Hughes, and was chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and Industry of 
the Association of Neighborhood Workers, which 
carried on such a brilliant campaign last winter 
to secure from the New York legislature a com- 
mission to make a thorough investigation of the 
unemployed problem. This commission has been 
created and is now at work, among its members 
being John Mitchell and Philip Titus, labor lead- 
ers. 

The inauguration of this course on “The Labor 
Movement” by New York University, is another 
indication of the recognition by our leading uni- 
versities of the important part the labor problem 
is playing in the development of our modern 
civilization. While it is true the labor question, 
so-called, has been touched upon for a number of 
years in many of our universities, still it has only 
been treated as a minor aspect of political econo- 
my. The action of New York University raises it 
to a much higher place of importance. 

Mr. Warne is the author of the article “The 
Prevention of Poverty by the Labor Unions” 
in the December issue of the “Metropolitan Mag- 
azine.” 

? 
TRIBUTE TO LABOR PRESS. 

Secretary Frank Morrison had the following 
to say of the labor press in-his A. F. of L. report: 

“The labor press is becoming more and more 
a vehicle through which the membership is being 
informed as to the necessity of organization. 
The encouragement that clean-cut labor papers, 
that hew to the line of trades unionism, can give 
to the organized workers is difficult to estimate. 
They are of inestimable benefit. A city central 
body, without an official organ, having the re- 
spect and confidence of the rank and file of the 
organized workers, cannot accomplish the maxi- 
mum results.” 
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While in Tacoma a recent eastern visitor went 
down on the bridge overlooking the. railroad 
tracks and newly-made ground below the bluff 
and gazed at five hundred government mules 
ready to be shipped to Manila. They were a 
sturdy lot of animals, and with their stamping, 
kicking, braying, and tail-switching made that part 
of Tacoma a lively scene. “What do you think 
of it?” asked a Tacoma friend. “Quite a sight,” 
the visitor replied. “You are not so much im- 
pressed with it, then, as Thad Huston was,” the 
native observed. “How is that?” he was asked. 
“Why, Thad came down here the other day, and 
after a few minutes’ inspection of those mules, re- 
marked: ‘That’s a queer place to hold a demo- 
cratic convention, isn’t it?’” 


A gentleman who discovered that he was stand. 
ing on a lady’s train had the presence of mind to 
remark: “Though I may not have the power to 
draw an angel from the skies, I have pinned onc 
to the earth.” The lady excused him. 


Hansen & Elrick| 


Men’s Furnishers 


NOW 
HAVE A BRANCH STORE 


766 MARKET ST. 
PHELAN BLDG. 


ALSO 


353 MONTGOMERY 1105 FILLMORE 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest  assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 

715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
James oe areneen 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 
14K, 18K, 22K All _ watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ‘ranted for 2 years. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St., :: San Francisco 


Phone us} Market 230 
Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 266 SUTTER STREET 
== 1453 POLK STREET 
fe 1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 
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We have contracted for 5,000 Sorosis 
Stoves, which we must purchase by 
February ist. To increase our sales and 
enable us to keep our contract we are 
putting them out at the unusual terms 
of $1.00 down and $1.00 a week. These 
terms are especially generous when you 
realize that Sorosis Stoves are the same 
old reliable stoves which have helped 
build up our business to its present size. 
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EASTERN OUTFITTING (0 


Gey (ONT MARKET ST. Garg 


VALLEJO TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 
Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
December 24, 1909. 

Called to order at 7:30 p. m., President G. M. 
Jewett in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
read and approved. 

Communications—From Cooks’ Union, No. 44, 
of San Francisco, enclosing per capita tax re- 
ceipts for local members and referring to books, 
ete, of Cooks’ and Waiters’ Union, No. 560, 
now in possession of secretary of Council; re- 
ferred to Organizer J. B. Dale. From Buckley- 
Moran-Duncan Defense Association, enclosing 
copy of resolution addressed to Governor Gillett; 
on motion resolution adopted. 

Reports of Unions—Electrical Workers—Elect- 
ed officers. 

Reports of Committees—Executive Committee 
—Appointed sub-committee to investigate report 
of J. S. Brereton that he had been informed that 
his house was placed on the unfair list. Recom- 
mended that Retail Clerks’ Union be informed 
of findings in case of Thurber, Corbett and Solo- 
mon, and be requested to decide what action 
they wish taken by the Council. Recommend, 
»wing to failure to reorganize Cooks’ and Wait- 
ers’ Union, that the Council withdraw union 
house cards until restaurants displaying them are 
entitled to do so; deferred to next meeting and 
referred to organizer. 

FRANK M. WYNKOOP, Correspondent. 
ee ee 


TUBERCULOSIS BEING WIPED OUT. 

During the year that has passed since the In- 
ternational Congress on Tuberculosis met at 
\Vashington, one institution or organization for 
the treatment or prevention of tuberculosis has 
been established every day, Sundays and holidays 
included, according to a bulletin of the National 
\ssociation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Fifteen new beds in hospitals or 
sanatoria have been provided each day. 


A year ago the rate of increase was one organ- 
ization or institution every other day, only one- 
half as fast as now. Less than a year ago there 
were forty consumptives for every hospital bed 
provided. Today the number has been reduced 
to thirty. Nearly 20,000 beds are now provided 
in institutions for the treatment of consumption, 
an increase of over 5,500. The number of special 
tuberculosis dispensaries in the United States has 
more than doubled, the number of anti-tubercu- 
associations has increased 68%, and the 
number of hospitals and sanatoria 43%. 


losis 


In one branch of anti-tuberculosis work, par- 
ticularly emphasized by the International Con- 
gress, a special advance has been made, that 
is, in the provision of hospital accommodations 
for advanced cases. In all parts of the country, 
state and municipal authorities have been urged to 
provide hospitals for dangerous cases of tuber- 
culosis, with the result that over 1,000 beds have 
been established in the past year. At the present 
iime there are, however, only 6,000 beds, and 
75,000 advanced cases which ought to be in hospi- 
tals. Fully 75,000 others could be treated at 
home, but it would be safer for the community to 
segregate them in institutions. Every advanced 
case of tuberculosis is a center from whith the 
disease spreads, and unless the patient is taught 
low to be careful in his habits, and unless he has 
the proper home surroundings, he should be in 

hospital, where he will not be a menace to 
others, 

The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis declares that at least 
’0,000 more beds in hospitals are needed for ad- 
anced cases of consumption. Until these are 
provided, tuberculosis cannot be wiped out. If 
everybody in the United States gave $5 to pro- 
vide hospitals for the dangerous consumptives, 
ufficient funds would be procured to destroy 
forever the threat of tuberculosis. 


LABOR CLARION. 


RESULTS THAT COUNT. 

The North American Hospital Association 
opened offices in San Francisco on March Ist last. 
From the first day phenomenal success attended 
the work of the association, and its slogan of 
“We keep you well” is familiar all over the city. 

On the last day of the year it is customary to 
take stock. With a suite of twenty-one offices, a 
membership of 12,000 and the knowledge that 
15,000 separate cases of injury and sickness have 
received expert medical attention, the North 
American Hospital Association has a record of 
which it may well be proud. 

The coming year is faced with the confidence 
begotten of success. A state’s licensed druggist 
is in charge of the drug department, eight phy- 
sicians and surgeons are responsive to the needs 
of clients, the X ray and electric treatments are 
part of. the complete medical equipment, and an 
eye specialist is always ready to skilfully attend 
to duty. An automobile ambulance conveys 
patients to such hospitals as may be selected. 

For the nominal sum charged, this service is 
unequalled. It is a matter of congratulation all 
round that the efforts of the North American 
Hospital Association have met with the support 
they deserve, and 1910 will undoubtedly see an 
increased clientage glad of the opportunity to be- 
come affiliated with an institution founded on 
merit and filling a needed want in our community 
life. Gaba 


BAKERIES USING THE UNION LABEL. 


Andrew Kuehne, 2848 22d, cor. Alabama. 
Chas. Strohmaier, 2650 21st. 

Fiederlein & Thieman, 3470 Mission. 

Star Bakery, 2628 Mission, near 22d. 
Beyer’s Bakery, 3227 22d, near Mission. 
Moritz Bimmerle, 122 Silliman. 

J. & H, Kanewske, 19th and Vermont. 

R. Holinagel, 1334 Castro, near 24th. 

Wm. Tschirch, 157 Fillmore, near Waller. 
And, Halkett, 1602 Geary, near Buchanan. 
Wm. Kelterer, Home Bakery, 2380 Market. 
G. Guenther, 1713 Leavenworth. 

Jelinek Bros., 2439 California. 

Tuho & Peters, 420 Brannan, near Third. 
Frahm & Co., 194 Third, near Howard. 
Fred Munz, 1864 Union, near Octavia. 

Carl Mettler, 130 Sadova, Ocean View. 
Columbus Dining Room Bakery, 3312 Mission. 
Gehmann & Seitz, 4458 Mission. 

Duboce Cafe & Bakery, 708 14th. 

L. Untenahrer, 2170 Mission, near 17th. 
Chas. Weinrich, 20th Ave and Clement. 
Pacific Syndicate, 891 Market, opp. Powell. 
C. Geyer, 330 Brazil Ave. 

Thoke & Sadler, Clement near 5th Ave. 
Hugo Stanke, 2471 San Bruno Ave. 

Nick Eurkens, 899 Capp. 

Christ. Pfeffermann, 541 Montgomery. 

Chr. Kolb, 800 Diamond. 

San Jose Baking Co., 433 Vine, San Jose. 
Carl Neubold, 49 West San Carlos, San Jose. 
Cal. Bakery, 4th and B, San Jose. 

San Rafael Bakery, 2d and D, San Rafael. 
Model Bakery, 2012 Emerson, Berkeley. 


Most Business Me 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


(The German Bank.) 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 
526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital 

Capital actually paid up in cash 

Reserve and Contingent Funds 

Deposits June 30, 190: $36,793,234 04 
Total Assets $39,435,681 38 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o'clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Union Men and Women, Be Consistent 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


Ke 


on all bread and packages of crackers you 
buy in Bakeries, Groceries and Branch 
Stores. It stands for Sanitary Shops and 
Union conditions. EAT NO OTHER. 


Don't take any excuses. as every fair and sanitary 
bakery is enti led to this label. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 

1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 
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WHEN YOU 
DRINK BEER 


See that this Label is on Keg or Bottle 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms_ only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25e. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


..- WE WISH OUR FRIENDS AND PATRONS 
A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


The Irish Tailors 
7th & Market, San Francisco 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
t+Monotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


2) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

37.) Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

562) American Printing Co., 88 First. 

1 ) Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

211) Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

172) Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 

48) Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

185) Banister & Oster, 1049 Mission. 

7) *Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

16) Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

82) Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

73) *Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

6 ) Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

14) Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

139) Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

89) Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

99) *Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

196) Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

93) Brown & Power, 327 California. 

3) *Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

4 ) Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

176) California Press, 50 Main. 

11). *Call, The, Third and Market. 

71) Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

90) Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

39) Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

97) Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

206) Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

41) Coast Seamen's Journal, 44-46 East. 

142) *;Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

25) *Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

157) Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

12) Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

178) Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

179) *Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

46) Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

54) Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

62) Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

53) Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

101) Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

180) Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

203) *Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

78 ) Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

121) *German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

75) Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

56) *Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

212) Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

17) Golden State’ Printing Co., 42 Second. 

140) Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

193) Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

190) Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia. 

122) Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

127) *Halle R. H., 68 Fremont. 

20) Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

158) +Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

19) *Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

47) Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

150) *International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

66) Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

98) Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

124) Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

21) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

111) Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

168) Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

50) Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

141) *La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

57) *Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

118) Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

45) Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

44) Lynch, James. T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

102) Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

175) Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

174) *Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

23) Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

22) Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

58) *Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

24). Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

159) McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

55) McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

91) MeNicoll, John R., 582 Commercial. 

65) *Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

115) *Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

105) *Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

208) *Neubarth, J. J., Fifteenth and Mission. 

43) Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth St. 

86) O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

144) Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

59) Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

221) Pacific Posten, 63 McAllister. 

81) *Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

70) *+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

109) Primo Press, 67 First. 

143) Progress Printing Co., 1@04 Devisadero. 

213) Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

64) Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

61) *Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

26) *Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

83) Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

30) Sanders Printing Co,, 443 Pine. 

145) tSan Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

84) tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

194) San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

125) *Shanley Co., The., 147-151 Minna. 

13) *Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

152) South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

31) Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

28) *Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

29) Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 

88) Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

49) Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

10) *+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. : 

623) Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 

220) Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 

187) *Town Talk, 88 First. 

210) Travers, Chas. S. Co., 130 Kearny. 


LABOR CLARION. 


(163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

ney United Presbyterian ess, 1074 Guerrero. 
85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

(171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
(33) *Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

(35) Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 

(161) Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 

(34) Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

(189) *Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 

(112) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


( 2.) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

(116) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

(128) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

(104) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

(93) Brown & Power Co., 327 California. 
(142) Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
(56) Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
(19) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

(47) Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 

(100) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

(108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
(132) McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 

(131) Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
(115) Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

(105) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
(47) Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

(28) Stanley-Taylor Co, 554 Bryant. - . 
(132) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
(168) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
(171) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
ties} Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 


Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. ‘ 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 
bi 2 Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
es Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Standard Box Factory. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 

SS ge 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don't Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathisers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

American Fuel Co. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

French & Peterson, Parcel Delivery. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 
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Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. 
Neuhaus & Co., tailors. 506 Market St. 
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A brave man’s spirit its vigor soon regains.— 

Homer. ; 


Union la- 
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TYPOGRPHICAL TOPICS. 

Last Sunday’s meeting drew an average at- 
tendence, despite the inclination to observe the 
holiday season. 

The executive committee reported having senj 
a check for $10 each to No. 21’s four members 
in the Union Printers’ Home, accompanied by 
a letter extending Christmas and New Year greet- 
ings. 

The relations with the Allied Printing Trades 
Council remain unsettled. The Council refused to 
seat No. 21’s delegates until the Typographical 
Union paid per capita for the period ensuing 
from the beginning of the controversy. The union 
agreed with the executive committee’s recommen- 
dation declining to pay the per capita and decid- 
ing to lay the facts before the Joint Conference 
Board for its information and such further action 
as may be necessary. 

Martin Lawlor, secretary of the United Hatters 
of North America, thanked the union for its do- 
nations, and wrote that of the original fifty-eight 
manufacturers who bonded themselves in $25,000 
each not to use the union label, forty-six are 
within the fold. 

Donations were made to the Swedish strikers, 
the Machinists of Baltimore and the Tin Plate 
Workers of Pittsburg. 

The usual reports were presented from com- 
mittees and delegates to the Labor Council and 
the Asiatic Exclusion League. Fifty-five cards 
were deposited during the month, and forty-one 
withdrawn. 

The membership committee drew attention to 
the law requiring chairmen of chapels to report 
on the competency of applicants working under 
permits. H. J. Geisenhofer was elected to mem- 
bership and the committee will consider the ap- 


plication of Wm. J. Hanhart on Monday evening, 


January 10, 1910, at headquarters. 

An interesting report was presented by the 
label committee. Meetings will be held on the 
first and third Mondays of each month. It is 
urged that the importance of the work in hand 
should appeal to all interested in the label. The 
sum of $50 was appropriated for the committee’s 
use. 

E. F. Ede of the Farmers’ Union and Mr. 
Feeley of the Globe Tobacco Company addressed 
the union. 

Geo. A. Tracy was endorsed by the union as a 
candidate for the first vice-presidency of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 

Benj. F. Wise was elected a member of the au- 
diting committee under the new law increasing 
the number to four. 

A request of the William Buckley—Thomas 
Moran—Edward Duncan Defense Association 
asking for clemency from Governor Gillett was 
endorsed. It is believed Moran and Duncan are 
innocent of the crime with which they stand 
charged. 

The Franklin Printing Trades Association for- 
warded a communication expressing a desire to 
enter into a contract with the union, in order to 
insure a continuation of industrial peace. The 
matter was referred to the executive committee, 
with instructions to report back to the union. 

Organizer Geo. E, Mitchell announced the for- 
mation of the Grass Valley-Nevada City Union. 

Multnomah (Portland) Typographical Union is 
negotiating a new job scale, and printers are re- 
quested to stay away until the scale is settled. 


Thomas M. Jenkins, foreman of the Los An 
geles “Express,” is spending the present week 
in this city. He was a passenger on the ill-fated 
Owl train that was ditched near Tracy, Cal., last 
Monday morning, sustaining a few slight bruises 
Mr. Jenkins reports that the new building which 
is being erected for the “Express” is nearing 
completion, and his business in this city has to do 
with completing arrangements for a model com 
posing room. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. . Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first Wednesday at 8 p. m. *Label Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters on second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phone, 
Market 2853. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 
Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 

days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 

and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
3arbers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Sarber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 

2a Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet _ 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 

Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
ae ee and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 
Boiler’Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 

Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 

Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 
Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 

Council Hall. a 
Box Makers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 

177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 

Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 803 Howard. Meet 

Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 

Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 

343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 

Franklin, 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 

Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 

Franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 34d 

Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet ist and 3d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 

Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
_ Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 

Ave., office 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 

ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 
Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 

Trades Temple. 
ice veger Drivers—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 8d Sunday (10:30 

a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 

Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 
Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 

ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 

J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 
Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 

Wednesdays. . 
Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Metal Polishers—Meet list and 3d Wednesdays; 

Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers—Wm. Dundas, 3942 17th. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meets 2d and 4th 

Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 

Sec., 392 Oak. : 
Paste Makers—Ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 
Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 

Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 

Hall, 450 Valencia. 


343 Van Ness 


Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—-Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. , 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
oo Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 

ay. 

Printing Pressmen, No, 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 816 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, 45 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. . 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 8d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


day. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 


en ae Monday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 
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REPORT OF FINANCIAL SECRETARY. 
Receipts. ; 
From August 1 to October 31, 1909. 


Bakers, $42; Bakery Drivers, $20; Bakers, 
Cracker, $10; Pie Bakers, $4; Barbers, $42; 
Blacksmiths, Ship and Machine, $12; Blacksmiths’ 
Helpers, $12; Boiler Makers, No. 205,.$12; Boiler 
Makers, No. 25, $18; Bookbinders, $18; Boot and 
Shoe Workers, $18; Boot and Shoe Cutters, $8; 
Brewery Workmen, $8; Beer Drivers, $16; Beer 
Bottlers, $12; Broom Makers, $6; Baggage Mess. 
and Transf., $8; Barber Shop Porters, $6; Boot 
Blacks, $8; Bottle Caners, $6; Bartenders, $30; 
Butchers, $24; Boat Builders, $6; Box Makers and 
Sawyers, $18; Bay and River Steamboatmen, 
$18; Boiler Makers, $4; Bindery Women, $4; 
Carriage Wagon Workers, $4; Cigar Makers, $12; 
Shoe Clerks, $12; Retail Clerks, $6; Drug Clerks, 
$12; Grocery Clerks, $4; Coopers, $18; Machine 
Coopers, $4; Cemetery Employees, $8; Cooks, 
$48; Cooks’ Helpers, $18; Electrical Workers, 
No. 633, $8; Electrical Workers, No. 151, $24; 
Firemen, $18; Garment Cutters, $10; Garment 
Workers, $30; Glass Blowers, $18; Gas Workers, 
$30; Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters, $8; Hat- 
ters, $6; Hackmen, $12; Horseshoers, $12; Ice 
Drivers and Helpers, $16; Janitors, $12; Leather- 
workers, $12; Laundry Wagon Drivers, $12; Ma- 
chinists, $60; Metal Polishers, $8; Machine Hands, 
$6; Molders, $30; Musicians, $42; Milkers, $12; 
Milk Wagon Drivers, $24; Mailers, $8; Moving 
Picture and Projecting Operators, $8; Pile Driv- 
ers, $18; Pattern Makers, $18; Photo Engravers, 
$12; Printing Pressmen, $32; Press Feeders and 
Assistants, $12; Pavers, $6; Paste Makers, $4; 
Post Office Clerks, $12; Rammermen, $6; Retail 


Delivery Drivers, $12; Riggers, $6; Steam Laun- . 


dry Workers, $80; Steam Laundry Workers, for 
Migratory Labor, $10; Sailors of the Pacific, $60; 
Street R. R. Employees, $12; Stage Employees, 
$12; Stereotypers and Electrotypers, $16; Steam 


Fitters and Helpers, $16; Sail Makers, $2; Ship 
Drillers, $2; Soap Workers, $10; Stable Em- 
ployees, $24; Sugar Workers, $18; Soda and Min- 
eral Water Bottlers, $4; Soda and Mineral Water 
Drivers, $4; Newspaper Solicitors, $10; Tanners, 
$6; Teamsters, $60; Typographical, $54; Tobacco 
Workers, $6; Upholsterers, $18; Waiters, $60; 
Web Pressmen, $14; Water Workers, $8; Wait- 
resses, $80; Check refund by Telephone Company, 
$26.40; refund by Photo Engravers, $3.50; Receipts 
for Labor Day tickets, $985.30. Total, $2,701.20. 
Disbursements. 
From August 1 to October 31, 1909. 

Secretary’s salary, $390; stenographer’s salary, 
$269; financial secretary’s salary, $45; sergeant-at- 
arm’s salary, $30; treasurer’s salary, $20; rents, 
$172.50; printing, $49.50; stationery, $14.75; office 
postage, $54; telephone and telegrams, $82.10; 
literature, $96.90; donations, $25; Federation, $5; 
miscellaneous, $1517; livery, $39.50. Total, 
$2810.25. 
Balance on hand, August 1, 1909.........$1592.04 
Receipts from Aug. 1 to Oct 31, 1909.... 2701.20 


Balance on hand, November 1, 1909....$1482.99 
Fraternally submitted, 
JAS. J. KENNY, Financial Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
For Quarter ending October 31, 1909. 
Cash on hand, August 1, $1592.04 
Received from Financial Secretary during 
August . 
Received from Financial Secretary during 
September 
Received from Financial Secretary during 
October . 1615.30 
Total $4293.24 
Paid out as per warrant during August...$ 461.65 
Paid out as per warrant during September 1392.30 
Paid out as per warrant during October.. 956.30 


$2810.25 
$4293.24 
2810.25 


Balance on hand, October 31 
Expenses over receipts for quarter 
Deposited with Hibernia Savings & Loan 
Society 
Deposited with Western National Bank.. 1328.50 
Cash balance on hand, October 31 $1482.99 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. McLENNAN, Treasurer. 


San Francisco, December 2, 1909. 
To the Officers and Members of the San Fran- 

* cisco Labor Council: 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: We, the undersigned 
trustees, have examined the books and vouchers 
of the secretaries and treasurer for the past two 
quarters,.from May 1, 1909, to’ October 31, 1909, 
inclusive, and find them correct in every respect. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. W. SPENCER, 
O. E. HENLEY, 
CHAS. T. SCHUPPERT. 
Trustees San Francisco Labor Council. 

“We're going to remove to Seattle,” remarked 
a much Ttrenpecked husband to a friend. “But 
the climate may disagree with your wife.” “Dis- 
agree with her? It wouldn’t dare!” 

———@_———_ 

“Do you take this woman for better or worse?” 
“I do, jedge, I do. But I hopes we kin kinder 
strike an average.” 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street, 

At the meeting of the board of directors held 
on December 28th, President Harry Menke pre- 
siding, G. M. Edwards of Local No. 10, Chicago, 
C. F. Watson of No. 47, Los Angeles, E. Foster 
of No. 247, Victoria, B. C., E. E. Bone and O. 
F. C. Boyer of No. 308, Santa Barbara, were 
admitted to membership on transfer. G. H. Haw- 
kins of Local No. 99, Portland, resigned through 
withdrawal of transfer card. 

Messrs. A. C. Donaldson, S. Haccour and W. 
S. Rose have been reinstated to membership in 
good standing. At the board meeting of De- 
cember 21st Messrs. C. W. Fuhrer and L. Inglis 
were suspended from membership in good stand- 
ing for cause until further notice. 

Judge Troutt’s decision in the Portola Theatre 
case is herewith presented for the information 
of all. Its perusal will 
the fact that it is of sufficient scope to virtually 
render future interference in similar cases an 
impossibility: 

“This cause having come on regularly for trial 
on the 17th day of December, 1909, before the 
court without a jury, a jury trial having been 
duly waived by all the parties hereto, and R. S. 
Norman appearing for the plaintiffs and R. W. 
Harrison, Esq., appearing for the defendant, and 
evidence having been adduced and the cause hav- 
ing been submitted to the court, the court finds 
the following facts: 

“First: That plaintiffs are musicians by pro- 
fession and as such were on the 30th day of 
August, 1909, playing their respective instru- 
ments, to-wit: violin, piano and horn, as an or- 
chestra at the entrance to the Portola Theatre, 
749 Market street, in the city and county of 
San Francisco, and about twenty feet from the 
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inner line of Market street, and in plain view and 
hearing of passers by on said Market street. 

“Second: That the defendant is now and was 
on said 30th day of August, 1909, chief of police 
of the city and county of San Francisco, and as 
such on said day caused the arrest of said plain- 
tiffs while playing in the manner and at the place 
aforesaid and that he has threatened to arrest 
said plaintiffs whenever they played in the man- 
ner and in the place aforesaid or at places simi- 
larly situated, on the ground that such playing 
constitutes a nuisance under section 370 of the 
Penal Code of the state of California. 

“Third: That the plaintiffs have no plain, ade- 
quate or speedy remedy at law, and that unless 
the said chief of police is restrained from ar- 
resting said plaintiffs for playing in the manner 
and at the place aforesaid or in similar places, 
they cannot exercise their profession and calling 
as musicians, and that in consequence they will 
suffer irreparable loss. 

“That as conclusion of law, the court finds 
that the playing of said instruments in the man- 
ner and in the place aforesaid or in places simi- 
larly situated does not constitute a violation of 
section 370 of the Penal Code of the state of 
California, and does not violate the provisions 
of said section nor any part thereof, and does 
not violate any law or statute of the state of 
California or any of the ordinances of the city 
and county of San Francisco, and that the plain- 
tiffs are entitled to judgment against the de- 
fendant as prayed for in their complaint and on 
motion duly made. 

“Tt is Ordered, Adjudged and Decreed that the 
said defendants, Jesse B. Cook, as chief of police 
of the city and county of San Francisco, and the 
officers and men of said police force be and they 
are hereby perpetually enjoined and restrained 
from arresting plaintiffs or any of them or inter- 


| fering with them or any of them while playing the 


A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
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be interested. 
that we are 


“SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE” 
KATSCHINSKHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


825 MARKET STREET, near 4th. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


B. 


. 


Remember when you buy that next pair of shoes 


We wish to thank you for your kind 
patronage and hope that our honest val- 
ues and efficient service, will assure us 
of your valued patronage in the future. 


We Again Wish to Call Your Attention to Our 
Union-Stamped Shoes. 


When you buy UNION-STAMPED SHOES you are helping 
the honest shoemaker, the honest dealer and the honest manufac- 
turer, while at the same time you are helping yourself, by demon- 
strating to others, that you conscientiously live up to Union /rin- 
ciples—thus proving ‘the good to be derived from ‘‘UNIONISM.”’ 

We offer you your choice of 100 varities of UNION-STAMPED 
SHOES, in every leather, in all shapes, for work or dress wear. 
Priced from $2.00 to $5.00 the pair. 

We would be pleased to have you call and see our shoes. 
Note their excellent quality and their low prices. 


WE WISH YOU ALL : 


We know you'll 


al 


‘Cuartes H. J. Truman 


. The Leading 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


Of San Francisco 


NOW OCCUPIES HIS OWN NEW BUILD. 
ING AT THE OLD LOCATION 


Built especially to suit the requirements of the 
undertaking business. This is the finest, most 
modern and best-equipped building in the city. 
Come and see it at your first opportunity. 


1919 Mission Street 


Between 15th and 16th Streets. 


PHONE MARKET 109 


Mr. Truman devotes his entire personal time 
and attention to this business, assuring the 
public of capable and conscientious service, and 
prompt and polite treatment. 


said musical instruments at the place and man- 
ner as aforesaid and at places similarly situate. 

“Dated, December 17, 1909, 

“JAS. M. TROUTT, 
“Judge of Superior Court.” 

Traveling members of the A. F. of M. have 
been reported playing in the jurisdiction as fol- 
lows: At the Savoy Theatre, week ending De- 
cember 18th, R. Kieserling, Local No. 71, Mem- 
phis, and Thos. Motley, Local. No. 79, London, 
Ontario. At the Van Ness Theatre, week ending 
December 25th, John Lund, Local No. 43, Buffalo 
(musical director), and E. Fisher, F. Valdis, J. 
Lange, H. Filton, W. Friedrich, W. Nippold, all 
of Local No. 310, New York City. 
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Orpheum. 

The immense success achieved by the dainty 
singing comedienne Alice Lloyd is almost with- 
out a parallel. She will appear next week. Those 
sterling dramatic artists, Franklyn Underwood 
and Frances Slosson, will present the comedietta 
“Dobbs’ Dilemma”; The Basque Grand Opera 
Quartette, French vocalists who dress in Alpine 
costumes, Belle Davis and her colored pickan- 
ninies, and Fox and Foxie’s splendid circus will 
be the new acts. The marvelous Klein Family, 
German comedy cyclists, will return for next 
week only, which will be the last of The Per- 
mane Brothers and The McNaughtons. Motion 
pictures will conclude the performance. 
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COUNCIL ADJOURNS FOR TWO WEEKS. 

The San Francisco Labor Council decided last 
week not to hold the usual meeting tonight De- 
cember 31st. As this is New Year’s Eve, it was 
thought the holiday season would conflict with 
the attendance, and that it was a good idea 
to give delegates a vacation. The minutes of the 
meeting of December 24th will be printed in the 
next issue of the “Labor Clarion.” 
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Sandy Pikes: “Never more will I claim to be 
a poet. I told dat lady in de wayside cottage I 
was going to recite me masterpiece ‘De Call of 
de Wood.’” Gritty George: “She gave me an 
ax and said she’d rather hear me recite ‘De Call 
of de Woodpile.’” 


